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Letters, during all the days which this List shows I am to be in London, to be addressed 
**Tuomas Cooper, 23, Chisenhale-road, Old Ford, Victoria-park, London, E. 
Other Letters to be addressed, “‘ Tuomas Cooper, Lecturer on Christianity,” at the town where I arm appointed, as 
** BRIGHTON,” “TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KEN T.“ -., 40. 


N.B.—Correspondents are especially requested NOT to put Post Office” on their Letters. 


BBEY-ROAD CHAPEL BAZAAR 
POSTPONED until the let and 2nd of Decemper, 


— 


ARIS CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
%3, KUE ROYALE, NEAR THE MADELEINE. 


Divine Service, Lord's Day, 11 A m., and 7.30 p.m, 
Tuesday Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 


Donations and Sunsoriprions received by 
ROBERT ASHTON, Secretary. 
Congregational Library. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
HAVERSTOCK-HILL, near HAMPSTEAD, N. w. 


Instituted May 10, 1758, for Children of Both Sexes, and from 
any part of the United Kingdom, 


PaTRONs: 


* Majesty the QUEEN. 
Re het Prince of WALES. 


A en *. of GOVERNORS will be held on 
Fata, the 39th October inst, at the LONDON TAVERN, 
BISHUPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, to ELECT THIRTY 
CHILDREN to the Benefits of the Charity—viz., Twenty Boys 
and Ten Girls. 


The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll will 
be closed at Two precisely, after which hour no Votes can be 
received, 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, London, E. C. 


Persons Subscribing on the Day of Election will be entitled 
to Vote on that on. 


HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREBT. 
This Institution is still the only Hospital in the Metropolis 
specially set apart for the Keception of Sick Children, 
FUNDS are urgently needed for its support. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
October, 1863, * ' 


BANKERS: 
— Deacon, and Co-; Messrs, Hoare; Messrs. Herries. 
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Hiwioxluns tor CHAPELS and PRI- 


VATE USE. —Ministers, Deacons, and the Public, are 
nvited to inspect the NEW HAKMONIUMS, now greatly 
eT on account of their organ-like quality of tone, | at G. 

ARR’S First-floor, 77, Cheapside. Several 
ta by Alexandre, &., very cheap. 


RAe PRIVATE BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
Established 1846. 
12, SOUTH-PLACK, FINSBURY, LONDON; 


Now Enlarged. Open, and Quiet. Private 
8 Sitting a, LK, 8 


Terms Moderate. 
ALSO AT 
2, EVERSFIELD-PLACE, Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 


Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev, „ Hobson, 48, 
Moorgate-street, R. C. 


IRST-CLASS SCHOOL to be DISPOSED 
OF immediate! in the Neighbourhood of c large Manu- 


facturing Town in land, the present Pro- 
prictor being about to Ps, ~ 


Apply, X 20, at the Office of the | ** Nonconformist.” 


ANTED, a MILLINER, who must also be 
Cherch 5 good SALESWOMAN. Member of a Christian 


Nabe stating age, salary, experience, to H. E. Lilley, 


0 WOOLLEN DRAPERS. —A YOUNG 


MAN, who has had seven ence in the above 
Business, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Good references. 


Address, C. G., 119, Norwich-road, Ipswich. 


O DRAPERS.— A steady respectable MAN, 
age Thirty, of strict 2 and good business habits, 
and who has considerable 3 in 
both in Town and “er, 
ENGAGEMENT as TR ELLER. we MANAGER of 2 
BRANCH CONCERN, or any other Position where Trust and 
Confidence would be required. Three and a-half years’ 
Reference from last Employer, where he had the Management 
of the Business. 


Address, L. G , care of Mra. Bowden, 13 and 14, Bishopagate- 
street Without, E C, 


— — — — — ͤ—ũ— — 


O GROCERS.—WANTED. by a YOUNG 


MAN, aged Twenty-six, a SITUATION as SECOND 
Ce hee AN in the RETAIL TRADE. Country pro- 
0 


Address, DB. J. P., Post-office, Burnham, Norfolk. 


7 50 G ROCERS. WANTED. bey a YOUNG 


MAN, aged Nineteen, a SITUATION in a Good 
Business. 


D. V. 8., Post office, Salisbury, or D. Sinclair, Wilton - road, 
Salisbury. 


GROCERS and TEA-DEALERS. — — 
WANTBD, by a YOUNG MAN, of Christian Prine! 
a SITUATION : ASSISTANT in the above trade. 
character. Age, Twenty-two. 


Address, A. M, Post-office, Huntingdon. 


WANTED, by a SINGLE MAN of Onrie- 
tian Principles, a SITUATION as MESSENG 

in any Ay ng ny SA and confidence. Has been 

years in Good 


Addrem, G. N., Shepperton, near Chertesy, Surrey. 


ASHDON, near LINTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
SHIRE. 


CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Terma, 25/. and 20. 
For — apply to the Principal, Mr. 2 
OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN'S 
SONS, ROCHFORD, BSsEX. 
Principal—Mr. GEORGE FUSTER. 

Terma, 20. annum. Olroulars at Mrd Mead and 

Powell's, 73, peide. 
N_B.—Preparatory Department at Forest Hill. 
1a REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. 


RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS to BOARD and 
EDUCATE, or to Prepare for Univrer-ity Examinations. 


FERN HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for — on — 


The Misses MA ha 
++ yt — 
while — pA fy 7 


make their Papils happy. 


MMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with — a 
regard to the requirements of the Suns of respectable T 
men and Farmers. 


Mr. VERNREY is assisted by resident Teachers— 
English and F n. The ne ce trained in 
tted for active Business Pursuita. \ 


1 upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


‘DUCATION in SOGARBO RO. 
HADDO-TERRACE SCHOOL. 


Priacipal—The Rev. G. D BARTLET, M. A., assisted by 
Masters. 


Two Resident 
Bho epstem of Eeemtion Ge ¢ same as that adopted in the 
oat shew Ss See The object aimed at u thorough 

ness in what is Pupille are prepared either for com- 
— EA e — course, 


Terms, for under 11 of age 40 
Po RH BA. -. II years of age, 46 Guiness 
; J. Parsons, 


rn 
York; K. Bruce, A. M., Huddersfield; K. R. Couder, M.A. 
Leeds ; gy: D. b., Li. D., Giaagow ; V. F. Adam, 
Ea. M. Adam. 


Hlair 
Hen HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME, 
near OXFORD, 
Conducted by Mr. J. MARSH, 
Assisted by Euglish and French Resident Masters. 


The special aim of this School is to prepare Youths for Com- 
pursuits; and the great sucosss which has attended 


er Bock- keeping and Drawing now 
rystal Palace, 

. tas Mee 
Rh Be Prospectus, with sketch of 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


HIGHT and MANN (late Holborn-hill) 

having REMOVED to more Commodious Premises, 
143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON (corner of Brook-street), 
invite an Inspection of their superior New and Improv 
SEWING MACIIINES. 

** Excelsior,” Kamil 22 
for every Home and orkroom, ie the Simplest 


Ptease ¢ — and oopy the arkiress — 


—— —— — — 


| IMMEL'S PERFUME FOUNTAIE 
used in Princess Alexandra's Bridal Boudvir, 
elegant adjunct to the Drawing room, Ball-room, Sup 
40. Price from II. 10s, 


96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, 


WAAwIS AT 


— 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1863. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

1, PRINCES-STRERET, BANK, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., cap. 9. 
Every description of Life Assurance Business transacted. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Jast published. 

ENEFITS to POLICY-HOLDERS in the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIYE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, and Comparative Results in the Standard Life 
Arsurance Com —The Life Association of ~cotland—The 
North British and Mercantile—and The Caledonian Insurance 
Company. Being an Auswer to Statements published by these 
1 wae he ern By Samus Raceiou, Manager of the 
Widows’ Fund Society. 
Copies will be sent free of charge on application to the Head 
Office, 9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ; or to Hugh M‘Kean, 
the 1 — Agent, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 


Cornhill, 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN GOVER, Fed, Chairman. 
R. J. MILLAR, Esq, Vice-Chairman. 


LIFE 


Benham, A., Faq. Gardiner, B. W., Eeq. 
Bunnell, P., Eaq. Grosser, W., Esq. 
Barge, G. W., Keq. Lewis. G. C., Eeq. 
Burton, J. R., Eq. Pratt, Daniel, Fay. 
anders, J., Eeq. 
AUDITORS, 
Adama, ©, J., Faq. | Salter, E., Eaq. 
BOLICITORS. 


Messrs. WATSON and SONS, 


This Company, founded in 1817, is composed of about 
NINE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
and has already attained an annnal income of 
BEVENTY-ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


and, after Ar claims to the extent of £156,602, has 
an acoum from Premiums of a 


QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


It is established on the purely Mutual —— — hy which the 
whole of the Profits belong to the Policy-holders, and are 
every third year, reovived in cash, deducted from 
future Premiums, or added to the Policy, at the option of 
the Aesured. The Cash Bonuses actually divided amongst the 
ny mbers have averaged 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
Policies need not at any time be forfeited, an the Company 
will, after they have been three years in force, grant a free 
Policy without farther payment, or return the official value of 
the Policy in cash; or, in the event of some temporary emer- 
geney, will advanoe a Loan to pay the current Premiums, 


All needful information supplied on application to any of the 
Agents, or to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


— — 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &. 

SUMS from 101. to 3001 ADVANCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly inatalment«), and 
good bills discounted Charges moderate, and strict confidence 
observed. 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
207, Goswell-road, London, Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 
Ii. FLEAR, Manager. 


O INVESTORS.— J. MANSFIELD) 


SMITH'S NEXT CIRCULAR will contain SPECIAL 
REPORTS on WIIKAGL CROFTY, ROSKKAR, and CURTIS 
MINES, and remarks on several of the most promising uner- 
takings now before the public ; 
Prospectuses of NEW COMPANIES introduced during the 
month. Pust-free on application. 38, Threalneedle-street, 
Landon, E. C. 

J. M Smith most strongly advires the purchase of Wheal 
Crofty Shares at present prices. 


—_——_— — 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 


some. Sold in Ss. 8&1. each, at most of the respectable 

etail houses in London; by the appointed agents in the 
pring pal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket, W. Observe the red seal, pink label, 
and oork, branded Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


— © — D — — — 


WINES. 
PURE AND CHEAP. 
THE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


Consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Porta, Sherries, &., 
imports the choieest Wines, and sells to the Public at Keason- 
able L'rices. 

CELLARS—Manryienowr Court Houser, W. 

STORES and OF FICES—314, Oxrorp-srneerr, W. 

EXPORT and BOTTLING VAULTS — 15, Joun-streert, 
Enten Fntans, K. C., LONDON. 


ͤ—6—äü — — — —ͤ— — 


N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


THE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL INVENTION 
UF THE DAY, 


AGUA AMARELLA, 


Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Co., THREE 
KIAG-COURT, LOMBARD-sTREET, LONUON, Pertumers 
to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the Public this truly 
marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the Human Lair 
to ita pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

The Agua Amarvlla has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneticial to the system, and when the hair 


in once re one application per month will keep it in 
rfect colour. A le bottle will suffice, price one guinea ; 
bottles, 108. 6d, Testimonials from artistes of the highest 


order and from individuals of undoubted respectability may be 
inspected on application. 

Messrs. J. G. and Co. have heen appointed Perfumers to her 
Royal Liiginess the Princess of Wales, 


th ith 
together with a synopsis of | mysterious arrival of the little Postman Cupid.” Engage- 


mont of Madlle. Cavalho, for ber new Vocal, Organophonic, and 
Ventriloguia! Entertainment, 


COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


TRADE MARE, 
On each 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


THE Jurors of the International Exhibition, 1862, have—after a careful examination, 


chemically and microscopically, as well as by the test of flavowr— 
awarded to J. & J. COLMAN 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR MUSTARD, 
For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


RETAILED BY ALL GROCERS, Ko. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wim THE BEST ARTICLE 


AT 


DEAN ES. 


„ Cutlery, overy variety of style 
and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufac- 


some assortment. 
DEAN E'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass 
and Bronze—three-light glass from dd 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED 


DEANE'’S—Domertic Baths for every purpose. Bath-roo 
fitted complete, 
— — Fire-irons, in all modern and ap 


proved patterns, 

DEAN E'S—Bedsteads * — and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior q V. 

DEAN E'S—Register Stoves, improved London made Kitch- 


eners, Range-, &. 
DEAN E’S—OCornices and Vornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 


aud . 
— | ~' “ee Gooda, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
tonsi s. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, Ac, well made, strong, 
ae. viceable. 
DEANE'S— Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manufac- 
tured on their own premises, and of the very 
best material, 


FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


ing to the 


DEANE anv CO. ©gmites,! 


LON DON-BRIDGE. 


—— — — D—aw— 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPE MAKERS,—THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over Twenty Shillings, [!lostrated Price List post-free, 


Useful Cream-lai Note oe „ 2, Od. por Ream. 
Supe: fine Thick auto oe oe „ Sa, thi, „ 
Supertine Ius Foolrcap Os. tl, 55 


Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes .. „ 4a, Gd, per 1,000 
Large Uiue Ollice ditto... oe ee «+ 4a, Gl, 90 
Best Black-beorucred ditte la, Ol, per 100, 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 3s. 6d, ; ditto, raled, 4s, 6d, per ream, 


P. and Co.'s Universal System of Copy Booka, with beautifally-engravel Howlings, good paper, copies set, Is. 4d. 
= dozen, or 15a, per grow; ‘* ichool Pons,” Is, por gross; School Penholders, Ix. tl, por gross; Slate Poncils, 100 
n box, 6d, ; Straw Paper, Is. Od. per ream, Good Copy Looks, 40 pages, 28. per doz., or Aa. per gruss. 


FOR STAMPING, Crest Dies Engraved 6s, Business Dies from 3s. 6d. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, No. 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E. C. 


— — 


brandy. It is mild, mellow, delicious, and very Who 


— 


pos rt 291. 


Patron: His Royal Highness the Princo of WALES. 


Professor Pepper's AHlaptat ion of the original and most start- 
ling Ghost Illusion of Henry Dircks, Esq., C. E., in three scenes. 
Ficst Soone— Heading from Dickens's ‘* Hlannted Man,” and ap- 
pearance of the Ghost and ee of the Sister, Senond Scene 
—The Artist's Studio —the ghostly visitor in the form of a rival 
artist—the Ghost drinking a glass of water ! (this illusion must 
be seen to be believed)—the living being enveloped by the 
Spectre. Third Scene— The Reading of the Love Letter, and 


Herr Susman's remarkable 
Imitations of Birds and Animals. In consequence of numerous 
inquiries the Opera of Der Freischuts is reproduced, Open 
Twelve to Five and Seven to Ten o'clock. 


— 


COALS, 21s. - TRY DIXON’S GUINEA 
SUNDERLAND COALA, by Screw Steamer. Strongly 
recommended, Pure unmixed Liettons and Lambtons, 2is. ; 
Dest Silkstone, 208. ; Karusley or Derby Bright, is, 
Providence Wharf, BDelvidere-road, Lambeth. 
Established 1830. 


2 Gus 


NOALS, — Best Coals only. - GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.'s price is now 268. per ton cash 

for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 

her M and II. K. II. the Prines of Wales—13, Cornhill, 

E.C. ; eot-wharf, Earl-street, blackfriare, E. C.; Eaton- 

wharf, Belgrave-place, Pimlico, S. W.; aul Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, 8. H. 


ALS. —hBest Sunderland, 25s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 24s.; best Silkstone, 228. Clay Cross, 
22s. and 10a ; Coke, per chakiron, lis, 


B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent“ 
park; Chief Otiices: 169 and 266, Tottenham -court-road. 


Oyo SCREW STEAMERS, and 
RAILWAY.—HIGHUBURY and KINGSLAND COAL 
DEPOTS.—No Travellers or Agents employed.—LEA and 
CO. 8 price for IETTON, HASWELL, and LAMBTON 
WALLSEND, the best House Coal in the world, direct 
from the Collieries by screw steamers, is 255. per ton; 
Hiartlepcol, 24a. ; Tanfield, for Smith's, 1/s. ; best small, 13s. 
Inland, by Railway; — Silkstone, Art class, 22. second- 
class, Zila. 1 Clay Cross, 22s, and 195. ; DLarnsley, 18s, ; 
Hartley, 174, Coke, I4a, Net cash. Delivered, screened 
to any put of Loudon, All orders direct to LEA and 
CO.'S, Chief Oltices, North London Railway Stations, High- 
bury, Islington, or Kingsland. 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORLENTAL PICKLE, 


CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all 
Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


— — — — — 


rURVEYORS 10 THE QUEEN, 
SOUHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


PROTECTION from FIRE. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT 


SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, 
AND CIGAR LIGHTS. 


JGNITB ONLY ON THB BOX. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW LONDON. 
8 ORNIMAN’S PURETEA, SOLD 
still BETTERin QUALITY and CHEAPER. 

The full benefit of the reduced duty obtained by purchasing 
Tlorniman’s Pure Tea: it is stil) better in quality and cheapei. 
The Agents supply very choice at 38. 4d. and ss, 

Horniman’s High Standard Tea” at 48. 4d. (formerly 
4a, Sd. ), exceedingly strong ani delicious; it is in great favour 
with thoss who desire, at a moderate price, the Best imported 
Purchasers rewlily identify this tea as it is sold ouly in 
Packets—never loose. Agents in every town. 


oe — — —b - — 


TRADE A MARK. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d.; Tins, Is. 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGES. 


It is inexpensive, very easily prepared, and a Luxury for all 
Seasons, 


FOR BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS 
It requires simply to be boiled with milk for five minutes, and 


taken with sugar. Being very wholesome aud ef casy ditzesti- 
bility, it is a favourite 


DIET FOR CHILDREN, 
And in the culinary art is invaluable to thicken Soups, Sauces, 
Leef-tea, &c. Patent Corn Flour is preferred for all purposes 


where the best Arrowroot is applicable, and is prepared in the 
imo manner. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emplatically sane- 
tioned by the Medical rofession, and universally accepted by 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Hieartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies 
aud Children. When combined with the Acidulated Lemon 
Syrup, it forms an agreeable etfervescing draught, in which ita 
Aperient qualities ard much increased. During Hot Seasons, 
and in lot Climates, the regular ase of this simple and elegant 
remedy has been found highly 


It is prepared (in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond-street, 
— ; and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the 
wor 


Nonconformist. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF 


DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE 


PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vol. XXIII. New Serrzs, No. 938.] 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


THE MANCHESTER CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


Cnuncn Congresses, such as that held last week 
at Mauchester, are of very modern date, Rumour 
assigns to the Bishop of Oxford the credit of 
having originated them. They resemble in 
many respects the annual meetings of the Con- 
gregational or the Baptist Union. They are a 
sort of unlicensed Convocation. They are not, it 
is true, divided into an Upper and a Lower 
House, nor are the laity excluded from their 
deliberations, They have no ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. They are open to every Charch party. 
Their principal object appears to be to compare 
notes on all those topics of practical importance 
which are supposed to concern the internal wel- 
fare of the Church. That they are attended with 
much that is gratifying, and followed by useful 
results, we do not doubt, Of necessity, however, 
they become monotonous. One Congress is 80 
like another that it is hard to remember anything 
to distinguish between them except the place at 
which each is held. Nevertheless, that our 
readers may judge for themselves, we give below 
a descriptive account of the session held at Man- 
chester, of which we may here remark that the 
customary list of subjects underwent the cus- 
tomary mode of treatment, with the single excep- 
tion that those of a politico-ecclesiastical character 
seem to have been almost wholly left out of the 

rogramme. In most other respects, the proceed- 
ings of the Manchester Congress were but a slight 
variation of those at Oxford. 


Two or three noticeable features of these assem- 
blies will attract the attention of Nonconformista. 
We comment upon them iu no controversial 
spirit—and, perhaps, the members of the Estab- 
lishment will not object to learn respecting this 
new institution,“ how it strikes a stranger.” We 
who stand without can see some things to much 
greater advantage than they whose place is 
within. Perhaps, we shall do some service by 
making known what we see. 


The first feature of these Church Congresses 
that strikes the mind of a Dissenter is their sub- 
stantial similarity to other bodies convened for 
the purpose of exchanging views on the best 
practical methods of furthering religion. They 
are marvellously like what we are familiar with. 
To a considerable extent they go over the same 
ground as that which is traversed by Dissenting 
assemblies of an analogous nature. They exhibit 
precisely the same characteristics—the same 
mixture of strength and weakness, of wisdom 
aud folly, of self-restraint and impatience, of 
modest worth and egotistie worthlessness, of 
timid conservatism and of inconsiderate passion 
for change. They have to deal, or rather to 
talk of dealing, with many of the same difficulties 
which are encountered by us—they have to dis- 
cuss no end of paper plans which strikingly 
resemble those which ask our notice. We di 
cover nothing whatever in these Congresses 
which proves that they represent a bouy of 


Christians superior to most other bodies—that 
their objects are more beneficent, that their 
qualifications are of a higher order, that their 
agreement is more complete, that their tone is 
more spiritual, or that their success is more un- 
questionable. If there be anything in the 
Christian community they are reputed to repre- 
sent which entitles them to assume an air of 
exclusive authority in affairs pertaining to the 
kingdom of Christ in these realms, we must say 
that it does not reveal itself in these Congresses. 
We have not hitherto observed in them any 


2 | sign of exclusive fitness to do the work of the 


Gospel in this country, either in piety, in zeal, 
in faith, in love, in wisdom, in tact, in intuition, 
in experience, or, indeed, in any one of the 
aptitudes for religious ministration which the 
broadest interpretation of the New Testament, 
the record of the will of the Divine Master, 
instructs us to regard as necessary to spiritual 
success. 


But, secondly, we observe in these Con 
an assumption which, translated into historic 
phraseology, would be most fitly expressed by 
the old Jewish boast—“ The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are we.” They map out the kingdom as though 
there were nothing between themselves and 
heathendom. They describe it as a spiritual 
waste which they only can bring under cultiva- 
tion. They ignore either tacitly or expressly all 
agency but their own. Others are doing the 
religious work which they claim to be properly 
theirs, but which they have not done, al cannot 
do—but they take no notice of the fact. The 
whole tone of their discussions is coloured by 
the assumption that there is no body of Chris- 
tians in this country but themselves. Half the 
work of evangelisation so far as England is con- 
cerned—seven-eighths of it so far as Wales is 
concerned—is done by other agency than their 
own. But for that agency, in days gone by, 
Christianity would have perished out of the land. 
Nevertheless, that agency is haughtily ignored, 
or, if referred to, is usually referred to as one of 
the evils which, together with infidelity, vice, 
aud crime, it is their mission to put down. A 
narrower, bitterer, more arrogant sectarianism 
the world cannot exhibit. Their very concessions 
are saturated with the spirit of sacerdotal exclu- 
siveness. Their boast is, not of Christianity, 
but of their Liturgy, their episcopal descent, 
their parochial system—anything, in short, but 
what is common to them and other Christian 
churches—the divine truths and influences of 
which they possess no larger share than the rest. 
Putting together the utter absence of any dis- 
tinctive evidence of their spiritual superiority, 
aud the tone of ecclesiastical conceit with which 
it is associated, we must say that these Church 
Congresses strike us as remarkable illustrations 
of the demoralising and debasing influence which 
State favouritism exerts upon the priestly order. 


There is another feature of these Church Con- 
gresses that has forced iteelf upon our notice— 
the quiet coolness with which it is taken for 
granted that the clergy, as far as they go, are 
a up to the — 5 and that their ouly 
deficieney is in point of numbers. No acknow- 
ledgment ever slips out that they may have 
failed somewhat iu the discharge of their duties. 
No remark is dropped, even perchance, which 
would lead one to suppose for a moment that any 
considerable number of them may be spiritually 
but ill qualified for their work. No sense of self- 
humiliation showa itself, at least in this direc- 
tion. No suggestions are offered with the object 
of increasing their personal piety, their concern 
for the souls of men, their love to their Divine 
Lord. It seems to be supposed that they stand 
in need of no quickening, no incitements to a 
holy life, no attempt to “stir up the gift which 
is inthem.” We hear much in their praise, not 
undeserved, we dare say—we hear nothing which 
indicates a consciousness of short-coming. It is 
always taken for granted that the clergy will do 
their part, and that they only require to be 
seconded and supported 4 the laity. In self- 


| appreciation, certainly, the Anglican priesthood 


cannot be accused of being deficient. The sheen 
of self 1 may always be observed 
wherever they congregate. Individually, we 
suppose, they are not altogether oblivious of the 
Apostolic exhortation, “not to think of them- 
selves more highly than they ought to think”— 
but in any collective capacity, in Convocation or 
in Congress, one must make diligent search be- 
fore he will come across any traces of their 
we. 

ere is yet another peculiarity to be noticed 
in these Charch Con —namely, their appa- 
rent inability to imagine that the next ge 
will be as likely as this to provide temporal 
means for spiritual ministrations. They seem to 
consider no organisation solidly based until it is 
endowed.. They expect the laity of the present 
day to find the capital necessary for the opera- 
tions of all days to come Endowments, endow- 
ments, endowments—this is their cry. Other 
religious bodies steadily increase without them 
trusting, not in vain, to the living liberality of 
successive generations. The Church of England, 
the patronised of the Crown, the pet of the aris- 
tocracy, the favourite of the people, cannot trust 
to the willing assistance of her own children. 
The incomes of her clergy must be legally secured. 
Nota district parish must be formed without its 
endowment, however miserably insufticient. 
There may be worldly wisdom in thie—but it 
exhibits a marked contrast to the wisdom which 
characterised the apostolic church. 

On the whole, we cannot say that these Church 
Congresses impress us favourably with the style 
of religion they exhibit. There is an air of 
priest iam about them which is very stifling. They 
seem to be attended by very sincere men, but 
men who evidently see nothing of human wants 
and woes, virtues and blessings, but such as lie 
within the narrow range of their exclusive and 
intolerant ecclesiastical system. They display in 
close juxtaposition the noble aspirations quick- 
ened by Christianity, and the wretched littleness 
gendered by State-Churchism—the sparks of 
true fire smothered under the ashes of a false 
system. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THe autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Union at Liverpool appear to have been un- 
usually interesting and successful. The opening 
address of Mr. Mellor gave a high tone to the 
— days’ conference, which was preserved to the 
close. 

At no previous session of the Union has so 
much prominence been given to the question— 
how Congregationalism may best bring its forces 
to bear upon the great masses of the population 
which lie around, but are to so small an extent 
influenced by, it. If the admirable sentiments 
contained in the Chairman's address, the paper 
on “ British Missions,” and the speeches at the 
subsequent public meeting, are based on truth, 
Independency, modified as it may be to the 
exigencies of the case, ought to be able to 
take its full share in the ever-pressin 
work of home evangelisation. It has pointed 
the way to others; and, as was shown by 
more than one speaker, Congregationalists 
have set an example in developing the 
resources of voluntaryism which Episcopalians 
have not been slow to follow, with results sur- 
prising even to themselves. Years ago the 
flexibility of this form of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, and its abundant resources for what are 
called “ aggressive” purposes, was fully and 
specifically pointed out. Then, these plans 
were regarded with timidity, if not alarm, 
as calculated to unhinge 1 order and 
government, Now, experience and the 
urgent necessities of the times have placed them 
among the indispensable agencies for the extension 
of the Gospel among our benighted millions, Ir 
betokens a healthy vitality among Congrega- 
tionalists such the questions as lay agency, the 
employment of evangelists as supplementary to 
the ministry, and the responsibility of Christians, 
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of both sexes, individually to take part in 
extending the Kingdom of Christ, are earnestly 
di in an assembly which is considered to 
represent the Congregational body at large. 


‘Ve have been amused with a statement given 
in he Times as to the intentions of Congrega- 
tiv..alists in respect to the State Church, follow- 
ing eo close upon the Bicentenary movement of 
last year. A correspondent has, in another 
column, conclusively shown the absolute false- 
hood of the all n contained in the Times 
paragraph, that “all were agreed that it 
would unwise and impolitic to raise any 
controversy with the Established Church.” 
We have no doubt that the Rev. R. Robinson 
more truly expressed the opinion of the great 
majority of his brethren at the Liverpool Con- 
ference when he said :—‘ As Congregationalista, 
our very existence places us in a position 
of antagonism to the State Church, which, 
by its Romanising tendencies on the one side, 
its rationalistic spirit on the other side, and its 
latitudinarianism on all sides, appears to us a 
huge injurious stone of stumbling which ought 
to be lifted out of the way.” And jast in propor- 
tion as religious activity is excited, within as 
well as outside the Church, does this huge 
injurious stone of stumbling” impedethe progress 
of religious truth. Such has been the increasing 
experience of those en in home missionary 
enterprises. How li the antagonism of 
Dissenting bodies to 11 religion is 
likely to be allayed, is visible in the tone of the 
Synod of English Presb which was held 
in Liverpool simultaneously with the Congrega- 
tional Union. 


Did permit we might advert to the noble 
stand which Congregationalists continue to main- 
tain on behalf of voluntary education, and to the 
substantial results which are flowing outside the 
denomination from their consistent adherence to 
their principles. They occupy, it is true, an iso- 
lated position, but their testimony on behalf of 
Voluntaryism, in education as well as religion, is 
beginning to be felt by those who are hampered 


—— 


by the aid and interference of the State. The 


Revised Code is sorely troubling the managers of 
“National” schools under the Committee of 
Council, and making many of them look with 
something of envy upon the independence which 
Dissenters enjoy. 


Mr. Morley has had the courage to moot 
in the Congregational Union a question of 
great importance to all Dissenting bodies—one 
which interposes greater practical difficulties in 
the way of denominational union, so often dis- 
cussed in our columns, than any other. His 
paper on “ Trust-Deeds”’ is worthyfof considera- 
tion by others besides Congregationalists, and 

lly his concluding remarks on the danger 
of multiplying endowments instead of expending 
all available resources in meeting present 
spiritual needs. Our strength,” he said 
with a cogency which will not fail, we 
hope, to produce an adequate impression, “ is 


‘not in the number and value of our parchments, 


or the extent of the property which they 
describe, but in the truth that abides, and 
the holy life that glows, in the hearts and minds 
of our renewed aud instructed people. Unless 
the influence of property be jealously watched 
and restricted, it will be our weakness and may 
prove even ourruin. The desire ought to be 
not for more endowments, but for more conse- 
crated personal activity—i.e, for more holy and 
divine life. The warning voices that come to us 
from older and more richly-endowed com- 
munities, tell of worldliness, strife, and corrup- 
tion with which we fear they have become 
inextricably entangled, and should make us 
watchful lest we should be overtaken by similar 
evils, and thankful, if, as a religious community, 
we have ‘neither poverty nor riches,’ and are 
without bonds and burdens free to serve Christ.” 
Ecclesiastical conferences which elicit such just 
sentiments and faithful admonitions as these, 
and lay them before the Christian world, cannot 
be unproductive of salutary results. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 
THE MANCHESTER CHURCII CONGRESS, 


It was a bold idea to sammon a Church Congress 
at Manchester; but we suspect that those with 
whom it originated had no conception of its bold- 
ness. We should like to know, however, what the 
rewd, practical men of the cotton metropolis 
thonght of it. Of all the people in the world they 
would naturally bo the quickest to mark the incon- 
gruity of such a meeting. Manchester and the 
Church of England proceed on two opposite prin- 
ciples. Manchester is a hive of factories in which 
— does its own especial work. The 

has organisations for doing all that the Con 
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| gresses are summoned to do. The organisations do 


not do it, and a Congress, which cannot do it, is 
therefore called together. What would a manu- 
facturer think of building a factory, filling it with 
the most expensive machinery, letting it remain 
idle, and then building a second factory by its side 
to do the work of the first? Manchester isa huge 
employer of labour, where the shrewd head and the 
cunning hand meet rewe de in proportion to their 
various abilities. In the Church, labour ahd its re- 
wards are in inverse proportions, Manchester is a 
school of political economy, one of whose principal 
doctrines is that worth and value are about 
synonymous terms. In the Church, worth and value 
have opposite meanings—the worth of heart and 
brains being of less value to the owner in it than in 
any other profession in the world. Manchester is 
the capital of Free Trade, where every man claims 
and possesses a fair field“ but no favour.“ The 
Church is the incarnation and last refuge of Protec- 
tion—where all favour is claimed for one party only 
and no fair field is willingly allowed to others. 
Manchester is characteristically somewhat demo- 
cratic. The Church, as Frazer's Magazine has told 
us, is the Church of ‘‘ deportment” and of the 
aristocracy, or as the Edinburgh Review of this month 
remarke—‘‘it is the religion of the well-to-do.’’ 
Manchester is also somewhat Dissenting. The 
Charch hates Dissent as some one is said to hate 
holy water, and has formally excommunicated all its 
adherents. Manchester is an embodiment of the 
spirit of young England in the nineteenth centary. 
The Church, as Mr. Goldwin Smith has aptly said, 
is % medimval Church,” — Medieval in spirit, 
character, organisation and worship. 

This medimval, anti-Dissenting, aristocratic, and 
protectionist Charch has made its appearance in the 


Manchester. It is like the visit of a file of Lord | 
Mayor’s coaches, sedan-chairs, and palanquins to 
Cheapside in the height of business. The strangest 
thing was that it went first for advice and next for 
sympathy. The Lord Mayor's coach, the sedan- 
chair, and the palanqain wished to know what to do, 
and required help to do it. But instead of going to 
the railway-carriage, the brougham, and the cabriolet 
for advice, they held a conference amongst them- 
selves. The result hasbeen a failure. If they could 
only have let down their pride a little they would 
have done very much better. The most sensible 
thing for a Church Congress going to Manchester to 
have done would be to ask the Dissenting ministers 
and laymen of Lancashire to meet them; to have 
stated their case, and then to have requested the 
best advice which their brethren of the Free Churches 
could give them. We say this in all seriousness; 
for many of the questions which were discussed at 
the Congress have been solved for years in the prac- 
tice of the Nonconformist churches, 


The programme of the Congress was a good one, 

but the subjects were of rather too multifarious a 

character. Experience will teach the promoters of 
this movement that it is better thoroughly to deal 
with four or five than scamp twenty or thirty matters 
of debate. With one exception—viz., the Church 
in Ireland—the political relations of the Establish- 
ment were avoided. “Church Extension; 

Church Architecture”; the Supply and Train- 
ing of Ministers; ‘‘ Lay Co-operation; the 
Church in Ireland”; the Management of a Large 
Parish” ; ‘‘ Parochial Mission Women”; the Law 
of the Colonial Church”; and the Church in Lan- 
cashire,”’ were the principal subjects named for dis- 
cussion, The aim of the promoters was evidently 
to secure an expression of opinion on the internal 
economy of the Church. Looking at the matter 
from the Manchester aspect the subjects were very 
discreetly chosen. All opprobtious topics—all soau- 
dals and disabilities—all marks of weakness, were, 
apparently of purpose, avoided. Papers on the 
Canon Laws; on the Ecclesiastical C ommission ; on 
the Church and the Poor; on Church Patronage ; 
on the votes of the Bis hops; on Church - rates 
would not have suited the Manchester market. Or 
rather they would have suited it too well, and have had 
a larger circuiation than might have been desirable. 


We have not attempted to present a formal report 
of the proceedings of the Congress (which occupy 
between thirty and forty columns of the Manchester 
daily papers). It will perhaps serve a better 
purpose if we give, in a few paragraphs, its most 
salient features. After a sermon by Dr. Hook, in 
which the rights of tho Church as against the State 
were very boldly dealt with, the Bishop of Man- 
chester opened the first meeting by a speech, in 
which he paid a high compliment to the laity of the 
Charch, expressed his gratification at their co-opera- 
tion in the Congresses, spoke of the “ antiquated 
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diocesan statistics in disproof of the assertion that 
the educational character of the clergy was declining, 
and bespoke a Christian and moderate tone of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Birley, in a paper on Church exten- 
sion which followed, warmly advocated a more 
systematic method of dealing with this difficulty. 
The most prominent points in this paper touched on 
the necessity of the clergy identifying themselves 
more completely with modern social enterprises, and 
of widening their sphere of support. “ All ranks 
atid classes,” said Mr. Birley, should be invited to 
contribute, without looking too narrowly to the 
worldly advantages of each.” This brought up in 
anticipation, the question of the offertory, which 
was warmly advocated by Mr. W. Cotton. The 
most practical remark on the subject was made by 
the Rev. Mr. Beamont, who suggested a petition 
to the Bishops, calling upon them to adopt some 
means of providing for the existing spiritual destitu- 
tion. Church Architectute was treated by Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr, E. B. Denison in the spirit 
in which the largest contributor to St. Margaret's 
would be likely to treat it. An msthetic religion 
with the proper medisval expression; a correct 
ecclesiastical symbolism, and a place for the per- 
formance of every rabrical ceremony, were stated to 
be the proper things for the Church of England, 
Canon Stowell read a paper on the Supply and 
Training of Ministers, which was remarkable for the 
advocacy of a new order of pastors—/aymen, who 
should visit the sick, catechise the schools, and 
lecture in rooms, courts and lanes, Laymen again ! 
And again—for immediately afterwards the Bishop of 
Melbourne rises and remarks, that the only solution 
of the present difficulty with respect to the main- 
tenance of the clergy, is a plain, straightforward, 


modern, Dissenting, democratic, and free-trade 


representative bodies of the clergy,” gave some 


and earnest appeal to the laity. The remark is 
echoed by Mr. Akroyd, who, in a paper on Lay 
Co-operation,” counselled the same course, and by 
the Kev. Joseph Bardsley in a subsequent discussion 
on“ The Management of a Large Parish.” But the 
laity might have been elevated without it being 
considered necessary to disparage the clergy. This 
duty was uodertaken by the Rev. T. J. Rowsell, of 
Stepney, who denounced the caste feeling amongst 
the clergy—the feeling that their sacred office 
would not stand out prominent enough if they did 
not place a gulf between themselves and the laity.” 
This was a blow at priestism and the professional 
sentiment, and it was well received. 

The Rev. W. C. Plunket's paper on the Church in 
Ireland was, toa large extent, a merely ad mizsera- 
cordiam appeal against the destruction of that 
Church. Mr, Plunket acknowledged that what in 
other lands would have produced great results, had 
failed in [reland—owing to ‘‘ peculiar difficulties” 
which he had not time to mention. He maintained, 
however, that there had been great progress in the 
character and seal of the clergy, and that the number 
of converts was increasing. Canon MoNeile believed 
that the experiment of a Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland had never been fairly tried, for 
the men appointed to govern the Irish Church had 
been nothing more than convenient politicians, 
rather than conscientious clergymen or devout 
pastors”—a remark the most damnatory of the 
system of a Church Establishment that could have 
been made. The Canon advocated a removal of 
abuses, ‘‘ the sooner the better,” and hoped that the 
heads of the Church would not wait to have reforms 
forced upon them, but that they would themselves 
originate them. The Canon closed his speech with 
the following declaration :— 


The gist of the whole question was, What is the 
Church in Ireland for? If it were avowedly and exclu- 
sively for a minority, and if the majority had saving 
Christianity without it, he, for one, tuought the sooner 
it was abolished the better. Yet these were the weak 
grounds on which many defended it. But, on the con- 
trary, if the object of the Church were to Christianise 
the country, a country which, without it, must remain 
unchristianised—or anti-Christian—then to say that it 
did not succeed was a good reason for strengthening its 
hands, and no reason at all for withdrawing support. 
Was this the object of it or not? As members of the 
Church of England they had come deliberately to the 
conclusion—and many of them had givea it a solemn 
attestation upon oath—that some of the peculiarities of 
Romanism were vainly invented, having not the war- 
ranty of Holy Scripture ; that others were repugnant to 
the principles of the primitive church; that others 
were ‘* blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits” ; and 
that others of these peculiarities involved nothing short 
of idolatry. If Romanism were saving Christiauity, 
then withdraw the Church of Ireland; but if Romani 
were anti Christian, then sustain it. 


Archdeacon Stopfordand the Earl of Harrowby bore 
witness to the reviving character of the Church, as 
also did the Bishop of Oxford, The Bishop, however, 
would also have an immediate reform :— 

I much rejoice to be able to say how heartily I agree 
with what fell in the early part of his address from 
Canon M'‘Neile, I mean that a fatal thing in the Church 
of Ireland, as an Establishment, is to leave the abuses 
which are dominant in her, instead of attempting to 

remedy them. It is on these abuses that the attacks on 
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the Church of Ireland rest, and I think it would not be 
very difficult, if you will only trust the men who ought 
to guide the affairs of the Church in Ireland with the 
necessary discretion,—the bishops and the two arch- 
bishops, especially,—I think it would not be difficult to 
remove the greatest at least of these abuses. The whole 
ides of the Church of Ireland, if I understand it aright, 
is, that itis to be a missionary church. Now, it is 
in the notion of a missionary church that it should 
provide for two families—say, for instance, of Protes- 
tants, in a wide district, a clergyman and church, and 
an income, with his glebe and garden ; and that it should 
leave all other districts of the same church where God 
has stirred the minds of men, and brought them to the 
truth—that there it sh uld leave no provision for doing 
His work among the people. There should be, I think, 
the power of temporarily, at least, removing the work 
of the instituted clergyman from the parish where he 
can do nothing to a district where he can do everything. 


The debate on “ Clergy Discipline” presented no 
new feature. While it was regretted that there should 
be such difficulties surrounding this subject, it was 
considered better to leave the law as it stood. The 
Bishop of Oxford thought tit it was wiser to bear 
present inconveniences than have the immoralities of 
the clergy too much talked about ! 


One of the most interesting discussions was on the 
“ Offertory and Open Church Movement.” It was 
introduced by the Rev. W. R. Wroth, who spoke 
warmly in its favour. Some facts stated by subse- 
quent speakers were of a remarkable character. Thus 
the Rev. Canon Atley, Vicar of Leeds, stated that he 
had lately introduced the offertory, and that during 
forty-five weeks it had raised 1,048“. Dr. Moles- 
worth, Vicar of Rochdale, and Archdeacon Harris, 
gave similar testimony. The Rev. C. J. Le Geyt, of 
St. Matthias’s, Stoke Newington, said that the offer- 
tory in his church produced 1,000/. per annum. Mr. 
Antonio Brady gave facts to show its value in raising 
fands for building and supporting churches in poor 
districts ; and Mr. Robert Sowler, Mr. Robert Brett, 
of Stoke Newington, and the Rev. W. Emery, of 
Cambridge, told how it was supplying the lack of 
Church funds. “In several churches,” said Mr. 
Emery, “they had increased the receipts, in smell 
sums, by about 500/. a- year.“ 


It was natural that the growth of the Church in 
Lancashire should be one of the subjects brought 
before the Congress. It was the subject of two papers, 
one by the Rev. James Bardsley, and one by the Rev. 
Dr. Hume. The result of Mr. Bardsley’s paper was 
that “ the Church, upon the whole, taking the country 
generally, furnished now as large a spiritual provision 
as at the commencement of the century.” That is 
all! What would a similar inquiry into the growth 
of Dissent in Lancashire result in? Dr. Hume's 
paper was characteristically statistical. The Doctor, 
after his usual manner, endeavoured to prove that 
Protestant Dissenters were in a lower condition in the 
county of Lancaster than in the country generally, and 
remarked that “it was surprising to see how little 
their efforts had done to enlighten the blackest spots 
of our home heathenism.” The lose of the Church in 
Lancashire, he added, had not been the gain of Dis- 
sent. Somehow or other the Earl of Harrowby was 
alarmed into defending the Ecclesiastical Commission at 
this point—nobody having attacked it. The result of 
his speech was a sharp and loudly-applauded onslaught 
on the Bishops by Canon Durnford. 

Some apt remarks were made in the debate on 
ruri-decanal meetings, in which the Rev. W. Emery 
warned the Church that if she ‘‘ wished to be in 
truth as well as in theory the Church of the nation, 
she must be willing to learn by experience, and adapt 
machinery to new circumstances and things.” The 
Rev. W. N. Molesworth told the meeting that, “ as 
to supposing the Houses of Parliament would ever 
give up the control they possessed over the Church, 
it was unreasonable,” and Mr. Hope told them that 
the Church was now in the throes of a second 
birth, and that that birth would come to pass or not 
as the Church proved itself to be the friend of the 
people.” We suppose that, to counteract this, 
Archdeacon Bickersteth immediately remarked that, 
if ever laymen were admitted to Convocation, ‘* the 
effect would be the separation of the Church from 
the State.” The proceedings of the Congress were 
closed on the evening of the third day by a public 
meeting on Day and Sanday Schools, at which all 
the speakers, from the Bishop of Oxford downwards, 
earnestly urged Churchmen to throw themselves into 
the Sunday-school movement, 


We have not said a word as to the manner in 
which these discussions were conducted, The Bishop 
of Manchester, in his opening address, told the Con- 
gress that they were met for the best of purposes— 
to compare, in a Christian and moderate spirit, 
different views of things and different shades of 
opinion ; to become personally charitable, to become, 
under Providence, liberal.” You would hardly 
have thought that a word on such a subject was 
necessary where seven hundred clergymen were pre- 


sent—seven hundred clergymen, too, of the Church 
of deportment 1 Sad, however, to say the Church 
of deportment entirely forgot its manners, The 
Congress was a boar-garden, a pandemonium, & 
wild-beast fight, worse than any American assembly. 
“ As far as we are avere, says the Daily News, “no 
meeting hitherto called in this country for a religious 
purpose, at all events, no meeting confined to the 
members of one community, has been so marked by 
disorder and uproar as this Congress. Tumultaous 
cries, reproaches, recriminations, and unseemly inter- 
ruptions have marked every day’s proceedings.” This 
is the way the discussions were carried on: —The Rev. 
Alexander Watson spoke on the subject of Church 
Architecture, and was obliged to sit down from 
“interruption.” The Rev. Joseph Bardsley, who 
followed, was also “ interrupted.” Canon Stowell, in 
reading his paper on the Training of Ministers, was, 
we are told by the Times, “loudly interrupted by 
alternate cheers and hisses,” while an allusion to the 
Act of Uniformity was met by “cries of ‘No’ and 
great uproar.” The mecting ultimately “shouted” 
the Canon down. Then there followed another scene, 
Archdeacon Denison came on the field, and had 
spoken just one sentence, when the clergy of the 
“Church of deportment” indulged themselves in 
“ hisses and whistling.” Next there were Oh, oh’s,” 
“hisses, and stamping,” “renewed interruptions,” 
“general commotion,” “cries of Shame, and 
“intense uproar.” After this came “a storm of 
hisses,” “shouted commands to ‘sit down,’” “ re- 
newed cries of Shame, violent gesticulations of 
“one or two rev. gentlemen,” and finally, great 
uproar for several minutes.” This was in the brief 
debate on the supply of ministers. Mr. Akroyd 
shared no better, but, “like most of his predecessors, 
was cried down before his paper was concluded.” 
Canon M'‘Neile also partook in a scene which elicited 
“ interruption,” “renewed interruption, and cries of 
chair,” and iastly, “ boisterous cheering.” And so 
the Church Congress behaved. What an admirable 
example to set to the Dissenters and “infidels” of 
Manchester! 


We are afraid that, under such circumstances, the 
Congress has not done the good that was expected 
from it. It will probably tend to level the profes- 
sional sentiment. It will perhaps give a stimulus 
to one or two modern Church movements—such as 
lay co-operation and the Offertory—and if so we shall 
rejoice, for every step taken in these directions is a 
step from State pay and control. When the laity 
obtain the chief power and when the principal 
revenues of the Church are supplied from voluntary 
sources, the value of the present alliance will come 
to be correctly appreciated. The feverish anxiety 
manifested to reform the Irish Church, indicates that 
reform in this direction will soon come. There was 
surprisingly little abuse of the Liberation Society at 
the meeting, and no thought of looking to any but 
themselves for future help. These are certainly 
healthy signs. But, the greater the speech the 
greater the disunion, and it becomes more and more 
apparent that only the State alliance keeps the 
Church together for a single day. The Record has 
now thrown the Congress over. After the Manchester 
proceedings, it describes it as a one-sided affair” ; 
says that certain Evangelical clergymen were 
** decoy dacks there; that the semblance of una- 
nimity or concord is impossible”; that it is a High- 
Church affair, and that Evangelical clergymen had 
far better stay at home than go to another such 
meeting. Certainly the Evangelicals seemed to come 
off second best in the scenes. The High- Church 
party, like the Tories in the House of Commons, 
have, apparently, the advantage in lungs. Arch- 
deacon Denison used his to such purpose that at the 
end he is described as being extremely hoarse ” 
while he speaks of himself as capable only of scream- 
ing.” It was all very dignified, and we hope the 
visit of the Congress to Manchester has enlightened 
the manufacturers and their workmen on the cha- 
racter, manners, and customs of the United Charch 
of England and Ireland, 


We should, however, be doing injustice to many 
Charchmen who took part in the proceedings of this 
meeting if we neglected to bear testimony to the 
generally earnest and Christian tone which pervaded 
the papers which were read. Occasionally a lofty 
singleness and purity of purpose was manifested 
which ought to have commanded great respect. But 
however high the character of the speaker or his 
paper, not one seems to have secured either grave 
attention or uninterrupted hearing. The Church has 
cultivated feelings of intolerance so long, that they 
have become a fixed habit, The ill-temper shown 
towards Dissenters is now carried home. Her sin has 
found her out, and is marring her best endeavours. 
The passions which have been excited during the 


last four or five years have now oer leaped ” them- 
selves. The fruit meant for as ie being eaten by the 
grower, If it has a bitter teste and is rather indi- 
gestible, the Church has herself to thank for the fact. 
This, however, is evident, whether in good temper 
or in bad, there is a fixed and growing letermination 
to regain lost ground and make ap er lost time. 
Rather than the vessel should be lost there is an in- 
creasing willingness to throw over all old lamber and 
unnecessary ballast. Pew-rents, sinecures, clerical 
exclasiveness, sectarian pride, are all threatened. 
Year by year this catalogue will grow. Things will 
be reckoned as lamber which are now looked at with 
eyes of fondest affection. Then the Church, like a 
stately ship, well manned, and sails set, will start on 
a voyage the most prosperous she has ever seen. 
When that day shall come, none, we hope, more 
devoutly than ourselves, will wish her God-speed.” 


AUTUMNAL SESSION OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION, 


MEETING ON CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
A public meeting for the illustration and enforce- 


ment of oy > was held 1 
— filled by 


evening, Oct. 13, in 
Liverpool. The edifice was 


Oonder, B.A. 

The Cuareman said it had been tas a charge 
against that no fixed 
creed. If by that was meant that they iated 


in 
Their sole authority on matters of faith 
the Bible. (Cheers.) If their practice sometimes 
, it was not so much the 
that was at fault 111 

ection of the practice. But the theory of In 
—— involved this great principle—that the 
and efficiency of the churches ded 


the intervention of all human authority, he 
the 


oe . 
chi y upon the maintenance in them of spiritual life. 
the churches were 
of dry bones calling 
how impor- 


Without that breath from on h 
like a rope of sand, or as a 


judices there were to be overcome, what aims to be 
pursued, and what sacrifices weloomed! Surely the 
theory of Independency, viewed in that light, pre- 
sented the best and wisest matter for ient 
thought. Take for instance the view of the Church 
as the chief human instrument for the restoration of 
the world to God. What importance there attached 
to the ion of instruments for the work! The 
Christian ministry would be regarded as fulfilling its 
highest work in training the church for the work 
assigned exclusively to it, not to any order of men, the 
work of bringing back the world to the righteous law 
of God. But in the meantime to make all men think 
alike would be no more expedient than to make all 
men of one stature or complexion. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. R. Spence, A. M., of Dundee, moved tho 
first resolution, as follows :— 


That this meeting gratefully acknowledges the honour which 
God has conferred on the and churches of the Congre- 

tional order in the United Kingdom in enabling them to 
diffuse the blessings of Scriptural education, worship, 
and religious teaching, by the simple aid of the — — 
principle, with a complete independence of State control 
support, and would urge on the friends of Christ in the deno- 
mination the duty of increasing endeavours for the promotion 


of his glory. 

He said that he was very happy to stand before 
that meeting as the representative of the Scottish 
rar 
gat iam one more e- 
nominations in — to ite size and influence. 
Historians divided the history of the race into three 
periods, according to the prevalent character of the 
implements—the stone, the bronze, and the iron 
periods. Now, it was possible to look at the succes- 
sive ages of Christian work in something of the same 
light. There was a period when the axe of the 
executioner was the great means of convincing 
heretics ; then came the bronze period, when the 
civil arm was employed to collect Church-rates. 
But there was dawning a better day, when the only 
moral tools used would be those of free convictions, 
(Cheers,) But Independents were not only called upon 
to be thankful for the past; they were bound to 
exert themselves actively for the future, There 
were moral wastes all over England and the world 
to be redeemed, and there were fertile fields to be 
made still more beautiful even as the garden of the 
Lord. Congregationalists did not merely aim to 
convert sinners—that was but the beginning of their 
Christian organisation. They aimed at developing 
Christian character until it attained the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus. When that was done, 
the idea of Congregational union would be realised, 
and there would be nothing left beyond but the 
fellowship of heaven. But until then, there would 
always be something to do for the glory and honour 
of the blessed Master. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. R. Roprnson, of Lambeth, seconded the 
resolution. In the course of an animated speech, he 
— 7 would give a few items of his articles of 

ef :— 

First, I believe in Episcopalianism—a little ; secondly, 
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I believe in Presbyterianiem—a little more; thirdly, I 
believe in very much ; fourthly, I 
por ggg ang ae ag poe ey yo — 
original Creed. Laugh a eer. 
| now, et Gis eaten dll Cita a8 Grenty potas 
of ministerial labour, I am more firmly rooted 
and grounded in this faith than ever”; and I havea 
strong conviction that the constitution of our churches 
* is in strict accordance with the mind of Christ, and that 
3 wide-spread — usefulness and power to which my 
resolution refers may be regarded as the seal of the 
Master's approval. and fulfilment of his promise, ‘* Them 
that honour me, I will honour.” 
As Congregationalists, their very existence placed 
them in a position of antagonism to the State-Church, 
which, by its Romanising tendencies on the one side, 
| its rationalistic spirit on the other side, and its lati- 
tudinarianism on all sides, appeared to them a huge 
. injurious stone of stumbling which ought to be lifted 
out of the way. 

Bat we would have this distinction always kept in 
view, that while we must protest against a State Church, 
we only differ from an Episcopal Church ; we live to 
oppose the one, but we can work fraternally and 
harmoniously with the other, knowing that the episcopal 
form of church government may be advocated with a 
conscientiousness fully equal to our own. But a State 
Church is so opposed to our convictions, that we could 
not be identified with it even though all its doctrines 
wore Scriptural, all its em pious, and all its ministers 
men of God. Nonconformity is a necessity with those 
who strictly interpret our Lord's declaration, My 
kingdom is not of this world.” We object toa State 
Church as men, for it fetters our consciences. We object 
to it as citizens, for itinfringes our rights. We object to 
it omg og it fosters wrong views of Christ’s holy 
religion. great question in reference to — 
ecclesiastical 44 t to bo this, Which is 
in harmony the t and desigu of that 
institution called the Church of God! and the longer 1 
live, the more fully I am persuaded of the Scriptural 
character of the *‘ churches of the Congregational order.“ 
But, though we deny the Divine right” of the 
episcopal form of church government, we lay no claim 
toa Divine right for the details of our orn. The great 
Master has given us, not specific rules, but guiding prin- 
— — the consonance of these with any form of 
| oh government must be determined by the indi- 
| vidual conscience. It seems to me, sir, that a system so 
| elastic as our own is the very one from which we might 

expect to secure such results as those referred to in my 
resolution. We believe in the ‘*‘ workings of willing- 
hood,” and insist that the voluntary principle ia pre- 
eminently [Christian. The fact is, our friends of the 
State Church do now practically admit this. We have 
provoked them to voluntary labour; for proof I need 
only refer to the three things s fied in the resolution. 
As to “‘ Scriptural education, they copy us in their 
volun Sunday-school; as to “social worship,” they 
copy us in their voluntary cot lectures and private 
prayer-meetings ; and as to religious teaching,” they 
| copy us in their voluntary extra services in cathedrals 
and abbeys, halls and theatres, and in the ecclesiastical 
. conference now being held ina neighbouring town, We 
| are right glad of all this. 
By God's grace, they had, as a community, made 
f great strides, and done much good, though they cer - 
N tainly might have acoomplished much more if there 
had ean less isolation in their Congregationalism. 
Each separate congregation was a power for good, 
but united congregations became a mighty power. 
They were sometimes taunted by their State-Church 
friends with their want of union—alas! their section 
was not most compact and quiet just now, nor was 
it likely to be for many a long day—but it must be 
remem that their motto was this, Inu things 
indifferent, liberty ; in things essential, unity ; in all 
things, charity.” They deplored division and dis- 
union wherever they existed, and they were now 
met in union to testify against them, aud to proclaim 
to the world that there was a growing desire and 
determination amongst them to be both united and 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, B. A., moved the 
following resolution :— 

That while cultivating a true and expansive charity towards 
all the followers of the Saviour of every denomination, this 
meeting is convinced that the relation of Independency to other 
forma of Church polity is such as to give peculiar value to the 
enunciation of its distinctive principles with a view to counter- 
act abounding errors aud to diffuse Evangelical truth. 

Mr. Brown supported the motion in a long and 
elaborate speech—his principal theme being the place 
of Independency in the great array of church parties, 
which, in England more freely than anywhere, had 
sprung out of the principles of the Reformation. 

heir church organisation was a kind of educational 
seminary to train up individual members. 

We lay hold on every man whom we can touch with 
the hand of the Spirit, and seek to educate him to rule 
himeelf, to rule in the Church, to rule in all the daily 

otical concerns of life according to the principles of 
truth which are revealed for the regulation of life in the 
Word of God. And we tell him, Educate yourself, 
educate others; as you learn, teach; as you receive, im- 
part; as you are blessed, bless. We have no room here 
and no forms for men to make themselves comfortable 
and snooze away at ease in Zion. We want all our 
rom and all our energy to educate men to be in their 
turn the educators of the world, And that is what 
seems to me to be so fally in the harmony of the Divine 
counsels concerning the education of the world. 
Was ‘anything more remarkable in the present day 
than the development of Voluntaryism in the Church 
of England? Where did the Church learn the secret of 
the spell which was covering England with beautiful 
churches and subscribed endowments? Nay, they 
had gone much further than that; they had actually 
taught the Church of England the principle of a Con- 
ational Union. He thought the Church was 
y a promising pupil. He did not despair of one 
day winuing the crowning victory, and bringing the 
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10 the model Independent church. It could truly be 
1 7 


supporters of the Establishment to see the beauty of 


said they had no model Independent church, and it 
was Cc againat them that they had aimed too 
high. at might be, but he would eay, “Give me 
the men to work with who are lifting their powers to 
their aims, not the men who are humbling their aims 
to their powers.” But was there a Church shoe in 
Christendom which did not pinch more sharply than 
theirs P And he believed that in no other church was 
it possible to engage the same prompt, strenuous, and 
unflagging co-operation on the part of the whole body 
of the people in any good work, having for its object 
the glory of Christ and the good of man. Mr. Brown 
concluded by saying :— 

We are comparatively the few in England, in Chris- 
tendom ; our mission has mainly been that of witnesses, 
witnesses of spiritual truths too pure, too lofty, to win 
the ready acceptance of mankind. Our fathers fgught, 
suffered, and died for principles which are now recog: 
nised by all churches, aud are exalted to the high places 
of the Christian world. Our work is mainly that of 
witnesses still. Fow we may be comparatively, and few 
wo may continue to be, but we are not ashamed, Our 
place, as I have said, is in the van, and the vanguard is 
not as the main body of the host. We have fought in 
the van forages. There is hardly a great question affect- 
ing the liberties and the progress of mankind on which 
the Independents have not been the first to feel and to 
speak the truth. We are not ashamed of our principles. 

e are not ashamed of our ancestry. We number 
among our forefathers some of earth’s purest and noblest 
spirits, men in every age who, rather than bow the knee 
to Baal, have taken joyfully spoiling, bonds, and death. 
And we know whom we have believed. We know that 
the of our Divine principles is on high; and 
we know that, few as we may seem on in com- 
parison with the multitudes which attach themselves to 

and portly churches, our place will not 
be a mean one, nor will our company be small in that 
great day of revelation when those who have won in all 
ages the great victory of faith shall pass up, when the 
battle is ended, to lay their spoils at the feet of the 
Great Captain, and receive from his hand their crowns. 
(Lond applause, ) 

A. Rooker, Esq., in seconding the resolution said 
that men ought not to hold ecclesiastical principle as 
a mere accident of birth or education, bat as the 
result of solemn and careful inquiry ; but the firmest 
belief in certain principles of church organisation was 
compatible with the most fervent charity. Congre- 
gationalists held the great catholic doctrines of 
Christianity in their integrity and purity, and if error 
in any shape crept into this belief it was owing to a 
want of true humility. It appeared to him that Con- 
gregationalism was a constant testimony for the 
simplicity of Christian worship. He thoroughly 
believed in the principles of the denomination. He 
believed that they were pre-eminently adapted for 
the advancing condition of society. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, 

The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN moved the third resolution 
as follows :— ä 

That this meeting would be deeply concerned that whilo the 
Churches of the Congregational order hold the complete suf- 
ficiency of the Sacred Scriptures and advocate unrestricted 
liberty of conscience, they should retain a warm unabated 
attachment to the peculiar truths of Christianity, and cultivate 
the spirit of fervent devotion, in order to secure more of that 
heavenly influence of the Holy Ghost, without which all 
human endeavours to extend vital religion will be vain. 

He said :— 

You have heard a great deal this evening about our 
principles, and a stranger might suppose that we were in 
danger of attaching undue importance to them. Now 
I do not mean to say that there is no danger of that 
kind, but Ido mean to say that there is not another 
denomination in Christendom so free from that weak- 
ness. (Cheers and laughter.) You will hear a great 
deal more in our pulpits against trusting in church 
polity or anything short of Christ thau you will hear 
about Congregationalism. We are ready, indeed, to 
confess that in the hands of men that are not wise and 
good it may become the most repulsive thing in Chris- 
tendom. But let it be in the bands of sober and wise 
men, and we fear nothing. Now, we have no faith at 
all in the infallibility of Popes or of the Church they are 
supposed to represent, or of an English Parliament, or of 
any sort of church that that Parliament can create. 
Nor have we any faith in the infallibility of John 
Wesley, or Dr. Owen, or John Howe, (Cheers.) We 
never say that a thing must be right because Dr. Owen 
or John Howe said it. We retain our own manbood in 
the presence of all who have gone before us, and we 
follow them but as far as they follow Christ. We say 
you may take our polity and form of worship, and be 
most jealous for the upholding of it, and not be a bit of 
a Christian after all; or, on tue other hand, you may 
reject our polity and yet be a very good Christian. 
Surely, then, we can hardly be charged with attaching 
a superstitious value to outward organisations. (Cheers. ) 
What we want is that to which the resolution | have 
read points—not to be convinced that our principles are 
from Holy Writ, for of that we are convinced already, 
but that our Congregationalism shall be characterised 
by its subjection to the authority of revealed truths, and 
baptized with the spirit of a religious life. (tear, hear.) 
Our Congregationalism is good as it is; if it is to be 
diffused and to become a power, it must be characterised 
by the piety which we possess in common with all 
churches. No church ever prospered by simply becoming 
the assailant of another church; if a church is to prosper 
in its contentions, it must be by the force of its own posi- 
tion, truth, and godliness. When the Reformation came, 
the struggle was not for mere equality—it was for life. 
And wheu the coutliet came between Puritans and their 
antagonists, it was not a conflict for mere equality, but 
for life. ‘The powers arrayed against them were bent on 
crushing the life that was in them, Hence they rose up 
as they did, and offered the stubborn resistance that we 
now read of in history. (tear, hear.) Iu our time we 
are placed iu a stream of thought in which there is a 
great deal tending to soften down and wear away the 
great distinguishing lines of evaogelkal truth. If you 
would be, according to ideas that are afloat in many 
minds, a preacher nt for the age, you must take care 
how you touch upon orthodox doctrines. Youmay hold 
the tall of man and the consequences of that fail, but 
you must be careful not to seem to know a great deal 
about what all this means, You must not reject the 


doctrine of the incarnation, but then it must be a 
doctrine that you look at from a distance and .f which 
you have scarcely any definite form ai all. The atone- 
ment must not be cast aside altogether —even Mr. 
Carlyle believes in a sort of atonemeat—but you must 
not seem to know anything very fixed and certain about 
it. Woe be the day for our Con tionalism when 
such a dilletanti coxcomb theology as that comes to be a 
current thing with us; and woe the day when the very 
dawn of it can take place without careful watching and 
strivings against it. We ought not, with all our 
enlightened apprehensions of what progress must be, to 
suppose that God's Church has been iu the world 6,000 
years—that God's Spirit has been the teacher of that 
Church—and that down to this day nothing is certain. 
There is much for man to learn, but he needs be at no 
loss to find out the grand purpose of God's revelations, 
And, therefore, if we as Congregationalists are to do 
God's work, we must have a clear and strong grasp of 
God's truth. (Cheers.) May I venture another word? and 
it 18, the scientific thought that is afloat among us 
deserves our very serious consideration. Ours is some- 
times called a scientificage. Now, it is in the nature of 
man that no great good ever comes to him without 
bringing rome drawback; and the effect of this rapid 
growth intelligence has been that men have suffered 
their spirits to drop down into these secondary causes, 
and to suppose they have comprehended them. (Hear, 
hear.) Scientific men will say—What are you to do 
with the facts? (Hear, hear.) Do with them? Why. 
deal with them as honest men; but then I would have 
you bear iu mind that your physical facts are not the 
only facts in the universe. (Cheere.) God's universe 
includes mighty facts, and there are reasonings that 
follow from them as well as out of your physical facts. 
And your physical facts must be very wonderful indeed 
if they are to overthrow all the spiritual forces that have 
—— to make God's creatures on earth the religious 

ings that they are. (Loud cheers.) These are the 
things, my brethren, ia the ministry with which you will 
have to grapple ; and, in order that the doctrines of the 
Gospel may have their right influence upon the spirits of 
men in an age like ours, you must be capable of dealing 
with these things. And while we give candid attention 
to all that sceptical men may urge, there is a firm, manly 
bold of Christian evidence, that we must not allow to be 
loosened by a false candour that is too common in our 
times. Let us stand by each other—help each other in 
contending for this truth—ever remembering that faith 
only can beget faith, earnestness only can beget earnest- 
ness, and that men of God, under his blessing, can alone 
multiply men of God, (Applause.) 


Joux Crosstxry, Esq., of Halifax, seconded the 
motion, without making a speech. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, and the 
benediction was then pronounced, and the meeting 
separated. 

INTRODUCTION OF VISITORS, 


At the reassembling of the Conference on Wednes- 
day morning in Great George-street Chapel, after 
devotions led by the Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol, 
visitors from other churches were introduced. 


The Rev. R. Spence, M.A., of Dundee, said that 
he was most happy to convey the fraternal regards 
of the brethren in Scotland to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, 


The Congregationalists of Scotland had done more 
spiritual work in the country than might be expected 
from their numbers, and what was more, they had 
stirred up other denominations to Christian activity. 
They had to a considerable extent moditied Presby- 
terianism in the land, The Presbyterian synods no 
longer sought to rule with the same high-handed might as 
before. A striking instance of this came before the last 
session but one of the Church of Scotland. It had 
seemed good to Dr. Guthrie to introduce into his con- 
gregation the habit of standing up in prayer. That was 
against the Scottish custom, and if the innovator had 
been a less notable individual the assembly would have 
taken ulterior measures, but in this instance Dr, 
Guthrie carried the independent principle without inter- 
ference, In some Presbyterian congregations also there 
had been an approach to purity of communion, In Eng- 
land it was the custom for Independent churches to re- 
ceive letters of dismissal from Presbyterian churches, and 
it ought to be known that in many of the latter the 
practice of multitudinous communion was observed. 
Still, purity of communion was on the increase, The 
Presbyterian Synod, however, did not meddle with such 
matters. Some important movemeuts were now iu pro- 
gress in Scotland. One had reference to a proposed 
union between the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians. That union was likely to take place; but he 
feared it would not tend to the increase of spirituality 
in the northern portion of the island, though it would 
doubtless give more political aud ecclesiastical power to 
the Presbyterians. The influence which the movement 
would exert on the Congregational body would probably 
be of a salutary kind, as it would lead many excellent 
people to join their comynunion. Another important 
movewent was in progress, or, at least, might be said to 
have commenced—namely, the proposal for a union of 
the Established Churches of Scotland and of England. 
he Church of Scotland was in rather an unhappy posi- 
tion. On the one band it had lost a good deal of its 
popular influence, which had gone over to the Free 
Churches, and on the other hand, the landed aristocracy 
had in considerable numbers left it for the E-tablished 
Church of England. Many ministers, therefore, felt it 
important to take one side or the other, and were of 
opinion that by a union of the two National Churches 
they would secure for the Establishment a long lease of 


power. He did not think, however, that Scotland 
would submit to such an imposition upon it, as it would 
place the country iu a similar position to Ireland. He 
oped, in teed, that Lreland herself would es on throw off 
the voke of an Establishment which commanded the 
coniidence of so small a portion of the inhabitants. 
(Cheers.) Wita regard to the progress of spiritual 
truth, he believed that there was great reason for 


thankfulness, (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Suort, of Belfast, was then intro- 
duced to tue am, as tho representative of the 
Conyreygatiounal Union of Lreland, 

On the motion of the Rev, GeorGe Smiri, a depu- 
tation was appointed to the Presbyterian Sy nod then 
sitting in Liverpool. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF MINISTERS TO CHURCHES. 

The Rev. Dr. Spesce, of London, then read a 
lengthy address upon the following subject. How 
to prevent improper persons being introduced into 
the ministry.” The rev. doctor ssid that it was a 
painfal and undeniable fact that their ministry now 
and then contained persons unfitted for the pastorate. 
This was due to various causes. The congregations 
of small chapels were often unfitted to jadge of the 
qualifications of ministers, Then again, persons from 
other communions at times joined their ministry, 
whose antecedents were not properly investigated. 
As a partial remedy, Dr. Spence advocated a more 
careful training of the young men educated in their 
colleges for the miuistry. 

The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN said that, on the question 
of the admission of students to colleges, the churches 
themselves needed some education. He was for 
fourteen years at the head of a college, but be never 
succeeded in convincing the churches that part of the 
end for which they existed was to send efficient men 
into the ministry. He had heard of instances in 
which impediments bad been thrown in the way of 
young men who ought to have been encouraged. It 
was requisite that the churches, pastors, and deacons 
should exercise great discretion in the matter, and 
keep alive to their responsibility. As to ordination, 
he had long been of opinion that Congregationalists 
had been drifting away from the wholesome concep- 
tions relative to it that existed when he was a young 
man. Very possibly the good men of thai time 
attached too much importance to some little processes 
connected with the proceeding ; but there was at any 
rate no prospect of any man getting a creditable posi- 
tion in the ministry without deserving it. The evil 
of having inefficient men, and men of improper 
character in the ministry, arose too from the circum- 
stance that there were so many small separate 
churches in the denomination. He had sometimes 
given offence by refusing to send students to little 
groups of people who chose to hire an apartment 
and to attempt to form a new Congregational charch 
without due consideration, Where a movement of 
that kind was not likely to become a creditable ont, 
every effort should be made by nei shbouring ministers 
to discourage it. Dr. Vaughan concluded by 
moving :— 

That the cordial thanks of this assembly be presente l to the 
Rev. Dr. Spence for his excellent paper on “ Introduction to 
our Ministry ’ ; that it be printed under the direction of the 
committee; and that its sugvestions be earnestly recommended 
to the consideration of the pastors and deacons of our 
churches. 

An animated discussion then took place on Dr. 
Spence’s paper. The Rev. A. M. H&npgRson, in 
seconding Dr. Vaughan’s motion, said that be had a 
firm conviction that where God had a work to do in 
this world, he could find men to prosecute it. 
Churches had a right to choose their own ministers, 
but they were not always prepared and educated to 
exercise that right wisely. Efforts should accord- 
ingly be mado to dilfuse intelligence and promote 
good judgment on the question. With reference to 
the introduction of young men to the colleges, it was 
exceedingly important that the church from which a 
young man came should have an opportunity of 
speaking respecting his character, and the college 
committee ought to have the means of judging with 
respect to his aptness to teach. With respect to 
ministers desiring a change of sphere, there ought to 
be some means for concluding, from the experience 
they had had, that God had chosen them for the 
work. The Rev. Dr. Gorpon said that ove part of 
the evil doubtless arose from the formation of exceed- 
ingly emall churches with unqualified pastors. 
Another part arose from the introduction of ministers 
from other denominations. He should like to see 
such men coming in by the door, or at any rate of 
knowing something of the manner in which they 
came in. The Rev. J. Galla said he should cer- 
tainly be grieved to see an inquisitorial court esta- 
blished, and the broad principles of Iudependency 
dwindled down into something like connectionalism. 
Dr. Vaughan had struck a right chord when he said 
that the great point was to have the consciences of 
church-members awakened and intelligence diffused. 
The Kev. R. Bruce said he would not have it sup- 
posed that the number of persons in the Lndependent 
ministry of improper character was great. Sach 
persons could not remain in the ministry long. The 
breath of suspicion would eoou drive them away as 
chaff, though, unfortunately it sometimes blew away 
a portion of the church, and introduced divisions 
and ill*feeling into its borders. The Rev. W. PaAkKEs 
said that something coald be said in favour of the 
small churches. He did not think they were alto- 
gether evils, The evil of having ill-qualified and 
poorly-remunerated ministers might be obviated by 
bringing out the lay talent of the denomination, 

Mr. Samvet Morey said he was anxious that the 
discussion of the question should not be contined to 
ministers, as there were aspects of it about which 
laymen must feel a strong interest, He had been 
three yeirs treasurer of the Home Missions, and had 
come during that time in contact with many things 
that made him long fgr a very large extension of lay 
agency. He had been struck with the rapid exten- 
sion of the Primitive Methodist Society —a body 
which was doing a vast amount of good throughout 
the country, and there was one fact with respect to 
it which showed the importance of it to lay ayency. 
Although the body numbered 6,000 preaching sta- 
tions, there were only 800 ministers. Now he had 
observed that in a very large namber of Lndepeadent 
churches the ministers were in circumstances of deep 
depression. Lastors were anxious to remove, and 
the people were often as anxious to get them 
away. ‘There was no cohesion between the members 
and minister, What was needed was that they should 


be brought more frequently into loving co-operation 
one with another. A minister in the North of Eng- 

land had told him that out of 350 members belong- 
ing to his church, there were not more than fifty 
doing active work for the Lord. Surely that was a 
wrong state of things, and doubtless if it could be 
remedied the progress of the church would be much 

more rapid. With regard to ministers, he had nodoubt 
that many were improperly introduced into the office, 

Four or five gentlemen in his employ ment had recently 
entered the ministry, and he had been the means 
of keeping some out of it. Instead of inducing men 
to join it who would probably be unhappy in their 
work, it would be better to encourage evangelistic 
agency. Some ministers were afraid of that agency, 
because they thought it would flood the country with 
an inferior race of ambitious preachers, But the 
class of men to whom he referred had no ambition to 
take important positions, though they had deep sym- 
pathy with the people, and hearts full of love to 
Christ. Such men were to be found in the churches, 
and they ought to be brought out. With reference to 
the colleges, he found that twenty-nine per cent. of 
the Independent ministry had not been at any college ; 
and he was thankful for it, because he held that every 
Christian man had a right to follow the dictates of his 
own judgment, always being amenable to that public 
opinion which was so strong in the denomination. 
(Hear.) He would not have a young man, however, 
enter the ministry, if possible, without a recommenda- 
tion from his church. Then there ought to be an easy 
way out of the ministry, (Hear, hear.) He again 
begged, however, to press the question of evangelistic 
agency upon the attention of ministers. The ministry 
would be ten times stronger and more useful if it were 
surrounded by such an agency. Independents were 
not making the way among the great masses of the 
population which they ought to be, and they would 
not until they availed themselves of suitable means to 
attain that end. 


The Rev. JAMrs Parsons, of York, said he ba- 
lieved there was some tendency to covet the reputa- 
tion of sending a large number of young men to col- 
lege; but that was a great mistake. He had always 
exercised great care in that respect, and the result 
was, that on the ono hand he had never had cause to 
regret having encouraged a young man to enter the 
ministry, and on the other he had never reen reason 
to repent not having taken that oourse. With regard 
to the introdaction of brethren from other denomina- 
tions, he would not, for himself, recommend any 
such case unless he was satisfied both as to the 
spirituality and conscientious Ladependency of the can- 
didate, and also as to his soundness as to certain 
great doctrinal points. He had employed lay agenoy 
to a large extent in the charch of which he was tho 
pastor. He would have it to be remembered, how- 
ever, that lay agency could be usefully employed 
apart from the pulpit. A minister's comfort and 
usefulness would be greatly increased if he employed 
it. In conclusion, he cordially agreed with Dr. 
Vaughan, no regulations could be made on the matter 
by C ngregationalists; but that it must be left to 
the wisdom and discretion of pastors, deacons, and 
members, not forgetting to pray earnestly that God 
would be pleased to amend whatever was imperfect 
in the denomination, and make it still more and 
more in the fature what it had been in the past, a 
witness for God's truth in the earth, and a great in- 
strument fur the advancement of His kingdom, 
(Cheers. ) 


The Rev. H. ALLon thought that college cemmit- 
tees should determine to accept no young man who 
did not bring the recommendation of his church. Ino 
some cases churches persisted in choosing certain 
ministers in spite of the adverse judgment of neigh- 
bouring pastors. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, of 
Ashton, hoped the assembly were all agreed as to the 
uodesirableness of legislating on the subject, The 
Rev. S. Hxnorrou said the Bristol and Gloucester 
Association had established an institute for providing 
small churches with suitable pastors, and it was 
working exceedingly well. The Rev. Dr. Fraser 
epoke in favour of an educated ministry. The Kev. 
R. Spence, of Dundee, thought that county associa- 
tions might devise some plan to meet the evil with- 
out assuming legislative functions. The Rev. R. 
ASHTON stated that no name was admitted into the 
list in the ** Year Book” unless it was recommended by 
the county association, or by three accredited neigh- 
bouring ministers, Mr. A. Rooker, of Plymouth, 
thought that lay agency should be made a regular 
portion of church work. 


The resolution of thanks was then agreed to. 


Mr. C. Roserrsoy, of Liverpool, moved :— 

That a committee he appointed to consider the best means 
of training the members of our churches for the work especially 
acai gned to them—that of bringing the world to the rule of 
Christ ; such committee to report the result of their discus- 
sions to the next autumnal meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Dyer seconded the motion, which 
was, after some conversation as to the wording of the 
resolution, agreed to. The following are the com- 
mittee :—-Mr. C. Robertson, Mr. John Crossley, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr. J. R. Milla, M. P., Mr. W. Cros- 
field, Mr. W. D. Willa, Mr. Sidebottom, Mr. Som- 
merville ; Rev, E. Mellor, Rev. J. Kelly, Rev. R. W. 
Dale, Rev. 8. Martin, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Rev. G. 
Smith, Rer. R. Ashton, Rev. J. Graham, and Rev. 
W. H. Dyer, with power to add to their number. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL-BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

An important paper on this subject was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Dyer; after which the following resolution, 
on the motion of Jou Crossiey, Esq., seconded by 
the Rey. J. B. Paton, and supported by J. R. MILIS, 


Esq., M. P., and the Rev. J. H. Wiusox, was unani- 
mously agreed to :— 


That this assem ly tenders thanks to the Rev. W. 1. 
for the on the principles and of the 
Chapel-building Society now read, and requests him to place it 
at the disposal of the committee for publication 

This assembly is mach gratified to learn that the institation 
which dates its origin to the action of the Union in 1851 and 
1852 has been so efficiently conducte1, and has erected or aided 
in the erection of two hundred places of worship during the 
ten years now closed. 

The assembly commends the wisdom of the society in — 
to applicants choice of styles, and making ite pecuni 
dependent on the sound construction, ample accom on, 
general convenienoe, legal security, moderate cost, and reduced 
debt of the building assisted. 

This assembly deoms the Chapel building Society an indis- 
peneable auxiliary to the general and increasing usefulness 
of the denomination, and fully entitled by the trial of the 
last ten years to be numbered among our permanent institu- 


tions. 

Believing that the smaller contributions of the many area 
better security of such permanence than the large donations of 
the few by which this society has hitherto been so 
now a la to all the churches of our 


faith and order th out the United Kingdom, to admit the 
English Chapel-building Society as one of the institations in 
aid of which the Congregational collection may be made in 
every two years ; and would respectfully 1 the last Sab - 
bath of February as probably a suitable day for a simultaneous 
effort in aid of chapel extension. 

The assembly then adjourned, 

The dinner at St. James’s Hall was very crowded. 
The Rev. R. Parry, — ee = a short 

yer on the necessity for e ng Engli ‘wee - 
—— churches in the towns of North Wales, 
which are year by year frequented by an inoreasin 
number of English visitors. Some discussion — 
and a vote of thanks to Mr. Parry was adopted. 

1 * — . — * 1 ** a 

n evening a ic m was at t 

t Chapel on behalf of 

Missions, including the Home, Colonial, and 
Missionary Societies, and the Irish Evangelical 
Society. The chair was taken by Samuel Morley, 
Esq., and there was an exceedingly good attendanoe, 
The proceedings were opened with singing and 
prayer. 

The CHAarrMAN in his opening address adverted 
to the great spiritual destitution of the people of this 
country as revealed by the Census—tive millions 
scarcely enteriog a place of worship. He was not of 
opinion that Congregatioualism was adapted only or 
principally to the middle classes; they had contined 
themselves too much to those classes. Ho believed 
their church system was very much what they were 
dispoesd to make it, and that it was just as well 
adapted to bring them into contact with the masses 
of the working population as any system existing in 
this country. (Hear, hear.) The only condition was 
personal, living sympathy with the people. The 
great problem was how to get to those classes, and 
that problem had yet to be solved. As yet they 
wore only on the threshold of this great work, aod 
he was thankful to find other sections of the Chria- 
tian church were awakening to their duty in the 
matter, for there was no time to descend to personal 
differences in the face of so great a work yet to be 
accomplished, He was at the same time very jealous 
that their own body should take a fair share of the 
toil. (Hear, hear.) The true test of a church ought 
to be the work which it did. There was a vast 
amount of effort in their church, and of wealth, 
which had only to be rightly appealed to in order to 
be brought into active operation. He might say 
that he especially represented the Home Missionary 
Sooiety, and he believed that in supporting home 
missions they would best assist the colonial and Irish 
missions, for by strengthening Christianity at home 
they would best enable the charch at home to held 
the church abroad. The Home Missionary Society 
had been in existence little more than forty years, 
but during that time it had done great and good ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity. The missionary 
work in Ireland had always been a difficulty, bat it 
had never looked brighter than it did at the present 
time, and many difficalties had been removed by the 
feeling of union which had sprung up between the 
Irish Evangelical Society and the Congregational 
Home Mission, It woul be diflicult to find any 
other organisation which had produced such great 
results at so small a cost as the colonial missionary 
organisation of the Congregational body. All pre- 
sont at that meeting must have been rejoiced to ae 
how greatly—as the result of the ing of the 
agents of that society—the ple in the colonics 
had been endeavouring to relieve religion from the 
incubus of State control, (“ Hear, hear,” and ap- 
plause.) 

The Rev, C. Clemence, of Nottingham, spoke of 
the claims of the home missions upon the Congrega- 
tional churches, saying he believed their system to 
more than any other adapted to the work of the 
home missions, because it gave greater and freer 
ecope to individual effort. 

The Rev. J. G. Suonr, of Belfast, and formerly 
of Wrexham, proceeded to give an account of the 
position of Congregationaliem in Ireland, and what 
was demanded at the bands of English Independente, 
He thought their position was a most singular one, 
They were amonz+t the smallest of the tribes in 
[reland, but though small in numbers they were not 
little thought fof, not little talked about, not little 
hated, not little feared, and not a little respected. 
(Hear, hea,” and laughter.) Amongst Roman 
Catholic converts he had found as genuine converts 
to God as he had ever seen, Within the last month 
he had received into his church five Roman Catholic 
converts—not converted by brickbats and bullying, 
but by the jpower of the Gospel, presented in the 
spirit of the Gospel, and they were now among the 
very choicest members of his church—( Hear, hear 


sustained, this assemb!l 


and he believed in them as thorough-going, li 
Christians. He must state, too, that there were 
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some of the noblest preachers of the Gospel amon 

the ministers of the Established Church — 
Amo the body of in Ireland there were 
—, the 22 li souls that they had in the 
country—so he was not going to vilify those people 
merely because he did not believe in their system. 
They wanted if possible to see the faces of their 
Eoglish ministers there more frequently, and would 
like the visits of those pastors to be not so remark- 
rm | fleeting as they usually were; they wanted to 
feel that they had a closer union with their English 
friends, and that tho latter had, as they ought to 
have, the deepest interest in the spiritual welfare of 
the people of Ireland. They wanted to have more 
faith in God's truth; they wanted a large evangolical 
agency ; they wanted a class of men who should be 
free to go up and down the length and breadch of 
the land preaching to the people, not as Christians, 
but as sinners. ( Hear, hear.“ and applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. Granam, of London, delivered an 
earnest address, appealing for increased support for 
the colonial missions, which he showed were doing 
much good work for the cause of God in the 
colonies, 

The Rev. W. Fatrprotuer, of London, ably ad- 
vocated the claims of the foreign miesions to the 
1 4 of Congregationalists. 

e Rev. R. W. Date, of Birmingham, next 
addressed the meeting, urging that the ecclesiastical 
— of Congregstionalists, whilst best calcu- 
ated to develope the most manly and energetic form 
of piety, was also best adapted for missionary enter- 

The reverend gentleman coucluded by moviug 
the following resolution: 

That this 
tnftuence of Oengregstionsl ubnious st home anf struct, we 
commend afresh to the pastors and churches of the denomina- 
tion the duty of aiding this organisation by regular annual 
subseri and collections, and especially by trying the loug- 
tried, le, and efficient plan of a collection on the last Lord's 
day of October in each year. 

The Rev. Grondk Sutru seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings 
closed with prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that, with the view of 
meeting the claime of the missions, Mr. H. O. Wills, 
of Bristol, had offered to contribute 300. if nine 
other gentlemen would do the same before he (the 
chairman) left the chair, He was himself willing to 
contribute another sum of 300/., but where were the 
eight other subscribers to be found ? As many friends 
were absent that evening, or might not be prepared 
for such an offer, Mr. Wills had kindly consented to 
allow the offer to stand over until to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) evening. At a subsequent period of the meet- 
ing the chairman announced, amidst applause, thot 
Mr. Alfred H. Cowie, of Birkenhead, and Mr. W. 
D. Wills, of Bristol, had otfered to contribute 300“. 
each upon the conditions stated. 
bling of the conference on Thursday, 
ngs were opened with devotional exer- 


er being offered by the Rev. G. W. Conder, 


PASTORS’ RETIRING FUND. 

The Rev. Dr. Frravson, of London, read a paper 
advocating the claims of the pastors’ retiring fund, 
which he said was comimenced at their autumnal 
meeting in Blackburn, three years ago, since which 
period it had steadily increased, until it now reached 
30,000/,—(applause)—a sum which, he said, was six 
times as large as that which their late revered friend 
Mr. James fixed upon when he first propounded the 
scheme. Nothing short of 100,000“. however, would 
overtake the claims and requirements of the existing 
Congregational body, with 2,000 pastors, five per cent. 
of whom, it was calculated, would require the aasist- 
ance of the fund by reason of age, infirmity, or im- 
paired health. This would involve an outlay of 
4,000/. per annum. There were now 32 annuitants 
from 20/. to 50/. each (besides those in Wales) ; their 
ages were from 38 to 82. The number had been 40, 
but seven had died. ‘There were other claimants on 
the lists, but the further consideration of their claims 
was deferred for want of funds. An average contri- 
bution of 40s. from each Congregational church in 
England would meet the requirements. A Liverpool 
gentleman had bequeathed 3,000/. to the fund, to be 
paid on the death of the survivor of the testator’s two 
sisters. A legacy of 100%, duty free, had also been 
left by a clergyman ofthe Established Church, made 
payable before his other charitable * « The 
managers of the fund recommended that the recipients 
of the fund should be at least 60 years of age, and 25 
years in the pastorate, and that they should not have 
been engaged in any kind of business, agency, or 
occupation other than that of the pastorate or tuition, 
No man who was engaged as an insurance agent, it 
was said, would be eligible for tho assistance of the 
und. 

Mr. WIIIIAu Cnosri ib, of Live l, moved a 
resolution in support of the fund, which, after being 
seconded by Mr. W. Wills, of Bristol, and supported 
by Rev. Alex. Fraser, was unanimously adop 

UY > SBICENTENALY RESULTS. 

The Rev. Joux Counix read a final report from 
the Bicentevary Committee, premising that the 
report had been prepared at the request of the com- 
mittee of the Union. He said the accumulation of 
funds was never with them a matter of the first 
importance. Their motto was—first, Wel then, 
secondly, giving. They nevertheless rejoi in the 
practical proois that had been furnished of attachment 
to New Testament principles. The total promises and 
contributions to the fund amounted to 216,937/. ; 
since that statement had been made up, in May last, 
there had been an addition amounting, in the aggre- 

to 34,631/., making now a grand total of 251, 568“. 
Applause.) The county in which they were now 


| 


assembled bad nobly done ite share in the work, as 
was shown by the of the Rev. R. N. Davies. 
Of the 30 memorial chapela which the county com- 
mit tes had undertaken to raise, Mr. Davies said eight, 
containing about 6,000 sittings, were finished and 
opened; one was ready for dedication to Divine 
worship, one was in course of erection, elizible sites 
had been secured for thirteen others, and preliminary 
arrangements were so far advanced that the building 
would be commenced early in the next year ; and with 
the brightening prospects of trade, such as to encourage 

committees to canvass for subscriptions, tho 
remaining seven would promptly be proceeded with. 
To those memorials, the cost of which would be about 
100,000/., must be added the beautiful lecture-rooms 
which constituted the Bicentenary effort of the Farn- 
worth congregation ; and the magnificent educational 
establishment raised by friends connected with Albion 
Chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne, at a cost of 11,0001, 
making an outlay upon the Lancashire memorial 
structures of not less than 120,000/. It was not to be 
expected that every country would produce similar 
results. Indeed, financially, some counties had done 
very little, and two or three had done nothing at all. 
Friends in Wales had promised to raise in the five 
years the sum of 20,000“. for an Independent college, 
and they said it would not be astonishing if they 
succeeded in raising 50,000“. there in memory of the 
fathers who had sacrificed so much. In justification 
of the course they had taken in the course of the 
Bicentenary movement, the reverend gentleman cited 
the opinions of the Rev. Dr. M’Neile, the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Bishop of London, the Rev. Canon 
Stowell, and other Churchmen—all men of mark—who, 
he said, all unitedly declared that there were men in 
the Church wh» had eigned what they did not believe, 
and that there was authority for saying that the 
practice was demoralising, fitted to shock and confound 
and almost paralyse the moral sense of the nation. It 
was against that shocking demoralisation that they 
had protested, and against it they must continue to 
protest until the cause was removed, In doing this 
they hoped to vindicate the honour and avenge the 
wrong of the mighty dead, (“ Hear, lear,” and 
aprlaure.) 

The Rev. Joux Granam said he had just had a 
donation of 5/. placed in his hands for the funds of 
the Colonial Mission Society, The resolution he 
rose to move was as follows: 


That this assembly has heard with extremo interest the 
paper now read by the Rev. J. Corbin, the honorary secretary 
of the Bicentenary Committee, andrejvices to learn that so large 
an amount has been obtained and promised for the various 
objects specified in the paper, and trusts that these memorial 


_ efforts will largely condace to the spread of Evangelical Noncon- 


ne ty principles throughout the United Kingdom and the 
Woll ld. 

Speaking of the contest in which they had been 
engaged, he said he should himself be at this time 
in the Church of England were it not for some of the 
difficulties which met him years ago. Whilst there 
were the unreformed elements of Popery and its 
crudities still left in the Church of Eugland by our 
so-called Reformation, he eaid if they wished to save 
souls, to honour God, and to serve their generation, 
they were bound to take up these things, which 
might lead aud were leading many souls astray. 

The Rev. J. G. RoGers seconded the motion, 
which was supported by the Rev. Dr. RRE, of 
Swansea, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Groree Samira reported that the depu- 
tation from the Union had been received by the 
Synod of the Koylish Presbyterian Church in the 
most cordial manner. He cxpressed a hope that by 
this interview the foundation had been laid for 
hearty co-operation between the two bodies without 
any compromise of principle. 

TRUST. DEEDS. 

Samuset Morey, Eeq., then read a paper in refer- 
ence to the trust-deeds of chapele and other buildings 
belonging to the denomination, They had no account 
of such things in the Apostolic churches, and, granted 
that the holding and transmission of property by 
Christian churches was expedicut, the conditions 
and arrangements by which it was held and traus- 
mitted became questions affecting the growth aod 
maintenance of spiritual life. The property in the 
hands of the denomination was in the aygreyate very 
large. Some inconveniences resulted from the way 
in which it was beld—by the intervention of trustees, 
and not being recognised by the State, aud by the 
separate principle involved iu their Ladependency. 
Hereafter their position might be better, but it was 
expedient to make the best of their present position 
by careful oastody of their present trust-deeds. 
He sugges 1 as the result of much informa- 
tion gathered from correspondence on the 
aubject that—1l. The custody of the deeds of the 
church should be definitely ent: usted to some person 
by the officers of the cliarch, or the church itself, 
and a minute entered of the proceeding in the 
church book. 2. Care should be taken to keep all 
trust-deeds relating to public property distinct alto- 
gether from those of «a private kind, 3. There 
should be places of deposit throughout the country, 
one for each large district, besides one for the metro- 
polis, These arrangements might be entrusted to 
the county associations, who could with comparative 
ease provide a convenient room in which to deposit 
the deeds, their custody being contided to well- 
accredited persons. Aud, Ach, the condition of the 
trust should be periodically examined, and vacant 
trusteeships filled up when necessary, The paper 
then dwelt upon the importance of obtaining suitable 
persons in the choice of trustees, and furnished hints 
on the subject, one of the suggestions being that a 
preference should be given to laymen. The form of 
trusts was a question of great importance and difli- 
culty, and he thought a well-considered, carefully - 


drawn trust-deed, accepted by the Conyregational 
churches generally, would be a great saving of 
trouble and expense, After briefly stating the 
arguments urge for and against stringent trust- 
deeds, Mr. Morley made some suggestions which he 
thought would improve them :— 


1, In many of them I have found introduced provi- 
sions which are quite irreconcileable with our most 
cherished principles. Thus I have myself seen a deed 
within the last six months’, in which the power of 
appointing the minister toachapel was vested not in the 
church- members or spiritual persons as we are accustomed 
to cousider them, bat in the seat-holders ; a money pay- 
meat entitling them to this privilege. Not unfrequently 
the appointment is in the trustees, who thus supersede 
the functions of the Church. 2. In many of them there 
is much that is unnecessary. Thus I remember a deed 
in which a clause was inserted prescribing where and by 
whom the key of the building should be kept, a detail 
which might surely have been left to the church and its 
officers. With all dclenenes for some of our existi 
models, I venture to submit whether it is necessary t 
the exact mode of appropriation of the pew-rents, the 
services of occasional ministers, &c., should be the 
subject of clauses, and whether these and similar subjects 
may not be covered by the general phrase, according to 
the usages, &c.” without further definition. 3. I shall, 
[ think, carry with me the sympathies of this assembly 
in expressing gratification that it is ceasing to be a 
custom among us to prescribe that the minister shall, 
when called upon, be required to declare in writing his 
adherence to certain ‘‘ doctrines and order,” a provision 
which needlessly exposes him to disrespect and annoy- 
ance. With respect to the schedule itself which is now 
appended to many of our deeds, or which forms a part of 
them, it is usually so brief, and partakes so little of the 
nature of a rigid and d tic statement of Christian 
truth. and is subject to such variation in its eet 
that I can see no valid objection to its use, and I shou 
be sorry even to appear to loosen the bonds which 
connect our property with the declaration and maintenance 
of the elementary and vital truths of the Gospel. 4. I 
venture to add that it is my earnest desire that it should 
be carefully considered whether it is wise and right to 
render so prominent in our trast-deeds our practice of 
**pwdobaptism,” in the presence of a very wide-spread, 
and as I hope, increasing desire to combine the two 
sections into which Congregationalists are divided. The 
controversy is one which is bequeathed to us with histo- 
rical bitterness, and in relation to it differences have 
been exaggerated. Iam not ignorant of the difficulties 
which beset the adjustment of these differences, but I 
desire to advance and not to hinder the union of the two 
parties, and, if it be possible, to bring together those 
whose separation is a weakness to the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and a reproach and hindrance to their 
common principles. When we insert in our legal instru- 
ments the phrase, being pwedobaptists,” in addition to 
Protestant Dissenters of the Congregational denomi- 
nation, commonly called Independents” (which is surely 
enough to distinguish us), we are not only preventing at 
the present time the admission on equal terms of our 
brethren who are Baptists; but, what to my miud is far 
more grievous, we are binding our successors never to 
welcome them on such terms, at all times for ever 
hereafter.” It may be that the Baptists will not come— 
that they will persist in being separate—but why should 
we render it impossible, whatever may happen, that they 
should on equal terms be received. If controversies 
similar in importance to this are to be treated in this 
way, I can see no end to the difficulties with which we 
shall be embarrassed. I should greatly prefer that the 
clause on the subject of baptism should provide for the 
right to practise within the chapel the baptism of infants 
by sprinkling, which clause would effectually guard 
against the alienation of the property by over-zealous and 
unscrupulous Baptists, and leave it open to include 
besides any other mode or subjects as may be thought 
expedient, 


Mr. Morley concluded by expressing with much 
earnestness his conviction that the duty of Congre- 
gational charches did not lie in the direction of 
multiplying endowments and enlarging property, 
but in arousing themselves to meet the demands of 
the present generation. 


Property to be devoted to religious uses cannot in my 
judgment be better invested than by an expenditure in 
the life-time of its possessor. Invest it in any common 
earthly security, and ‘‘moth and rust will corrupt, 
and thieves break through and steal.” But give it 
for God at once, without reserve, that it may do his 
work and receive his blessing, and under the very eyes 
of the giver it will kindle as hallowed fire to consume 
the evil ; or secretly and silently spread itself as streams 
of living water to make“ the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” Our strength is not in the number and 
value of our parchments, or the extent of the property 
which they describe, but in the truth that abides, and 
the holy life that glows, in the hearts and minds of our 
renewed and instructed people. Unless the influence 
cf property be jealously watched and restricted, it will 
be our weakvess and may prove even our ruin. The 
desize ought to be not for more endowments, but for 
more consecrated personal activity; i. e, for more holy 
and divine life. The warning voices that come to us 
from older and more richly-endowed communities, tell of 
worldliness, strife, and corruption with which we fear 
they have become inextricably entangled, and should 
make us watchful lest we should be overtaken by similar 
evils, and thankful, if, as a religious community, we have 
neither poverty nor riches,” and are without bonds 
and burdens free to serve Christ. 


He moved the following resolution :— 


That, inasmuch as the valility of existing deeds depends on 
their being enrolled prior to May, 1564, this assembly strongly 
urges the churches throughout the country to ascertain at once 
whether their deeds are thus enrolled, and to inquire, and enter 
a minute on the church book, as to the person with whom and 
the place where such deeds are deposited. 

Further, this assembly, recognising in the suggestions just 
offered subjects for grave and careful consideration, refer tlum 
to a committee to report upon them, and to recommend such 
of them as they may think suitable for adoption at the weeting 
of the Union in May next; aud that the following gentlemen 
he the committee, viz :—Geo. Hadfield, Exq., M. P., Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Edgecumbe Parson, Rev. A. M. Henderson, Mr. 
C. Sheapherd, Mr. J. Crossley, Rev. J. C. Harrison, Rev. T 
Binney, Mr. A. Rooker, Mr. 8. Morley, Rev. J. Mann, Rev. 
E. Mellor, Mr. J. A. Jones, Mr. J. Carter, Mr. Edward Daw- 
sop, Mr, John Hewitt, Kev, T. James, Mr. J. R. Mills, M. P., 
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Rev. 8. Martin, Mr. Joshua Wilson, Mr. Eusebius Smith, and 
the Secretaries. “id 

A. Rooker, „ seconded the motion, which was 
supported by the Revs. H. W. PARKINSON, R. Dax, 
and others, and carried unanimously. 


We may add that Mr. Morley's paper — which. we 
believe, had been looked forward to with consider - 
able interest—was listened to with great attention. 
All the speakers admitted that the question involved 
many difficulties, and that its solution by the pro- 
posed committee would confer a lasting obligation 
on the body. The discussion was also marked by 
breadth and liberality. One speaker — the Rev. 
H. W. Parkinson—insisted that too much reliance 
ought not to be placed on parchments as a means of 
conserving the truth or shutting out error ; for that 
if heresy were rampant at any time it would find its 
way into the churches in spite of all their precau- 
tions. 

DENOMINATIONAL RESOURCES. 

The Rev. T. Maxx, of Trowbridge, read an ad- 
mirable paper on the best means of developing our 
denominational resources with a view to the extension 
of the cause of Christ. The author briefly considered 
the capabilities of Congregational churcher, esti- 
mating tho churches at 2,687, and the attendants at 
two millions, Taking into view the social position 
of the members, the amount of money expeoded in 
buildings, and other circumstances, he argued that 
what was being done for Christ in direct spiritual 
work was only a sample of what could be done if the 
energies of the churches were fully called forth. To 
do this there was required, first, more personal con- 
secration to the wok of the church, more charch 
organisation, and more denominational co-opera- 
tion. 


On the motion of the Rev. Patrick Tuompsoy, 
of Manchester, thanks were voted to Mr. Mano for 
his paper, and a hope was expressed that its pabli- 
cation would call forth much additional personal 
influence. 


LANCASHIRE DISTRESS, 


The Rev. J. C. RoGers made a short statement 
in reference to the Congregational Fund for the 
relief of poor brethren in Lancashire. The money 
given an‘ the clotbes purchased amounting to more 
than 17,500/., the expenses amounting to only about 
2001. The committee were enabled to make monthly 
distributions all through the winter to more than 
100 churches. IIe concluded by expressing a hope 
that contributions would be supplied towards assist- 
ing such of them during the coming winter as would 
stand in need of such aid. He anticipated that 
about one-third or one-fourth the amouut subscribed 
last winter would meet the requirements of the case. 


Mr. Rogers moved, and the Rev. Mr. GwyTuHeEr, 
of Manchester, seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
various churches which had assisted in the relief of 
the Lancashire distress, 


The Rev. T. James, of London, moved a vote of 
thanks for the enlarged and generous hospitality 
given to the pastors and delegates in this town, and 
recognising the services of the Rev, James Mann 
and other members of the committee for the accom- 
modation which had been provided, The Rev, 
Davio Russet seconded the motion, which was 
cordially adopt d, and briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
W. Crosfield, Mr. Baxter, and the Rev. Mr. Mann. 


On the motion of the Rev. Gronda Situ, 
seconded by the Rev. James Parsons, of York, and 
supported by Mr. Joux Crossiey, Mayor of Halifax, 
thanks were voted to the president. 


The company then adjourned to St. James’s Hall, 
Lime-street, to dinner. After dinner the company 
sang a verse of the National Anthem; and, in a few 
subsequent remarks expressive of regret that he was 
unexpectedly called away, Mr. Jonx CRossLey inti- 
mated his readiness to contribute the sum of 3004. 
to the fund of 3,000. suggested by Mr. Wills, of 
Bristol, on the previous evening, in connection with 
the missions of the Congregational body. 


Ia the evening the ministers, deacons, members, 
and their friends assembled in considerable numbers 
at the Crescent Chapel, Everton, where the annual 
sermon was preached to the Union by the Rev. Henry 
Allon, of Ielington, London, At the conclusion of 
the service the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was 
observed, 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


The Union concluded its sittings on Friday. At 
nine o'clock the friends of the Board of Education 
met at breakfast in the school-room under Great 
George-street Chapel. Mr. Sidebottom, of Manches- 
ter, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Crossley, of 
Halifax, took the chair; and among others present 
were 8, Morley, Esq , C. Robertson, ., the Rev. 
G. Smith, the Rev. C. Chapman, the Rev. W. J. 
Unwin, &c. 


The Secretary (Mr. Unwin) read the report of the 
Congregational Board of Education, of which the fol- 
lowing is a brief analysis :— 

The income last year for general purposes, derived 
from subscriptions, donations, and collections, was under | 
1,400/. Forty-two students were trained: the model 
schools, containing 800 children, were sustained; a 
depository for the supply of school materials was carried 
on; and the expense of maintaining the principles of the 
board, of inspecting schools, with the various charges of 
the office, were met. 


aside in all institutions receiving its aid. 


In accomplishing this work the 
model schools yielded a small surplus, and 524“. 78. Was 
derived from students payments—an arrangement which 
the interference of Government in education has set 


the meeting in reference to Government grants for 


education in Liverpool :— . ‘ 
8. 
Church of England Schools 67,586 7 70 
British Schools... re 11.638 4 7 
Wesleyan Schools 00 4353 2 8 
Roman Catholic Schools 30.513 51 
Other Schools oe 500 4.886 5 7 
Total ... £119,446 6 1} 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
he did not remember in the most agitated times ever 
to have met a gathering equal to that which had 
now assembled. From year to year the feeling had 

wn that the system pursued by the Government 
in reference to the education of the people must be 
changed, if not tinally brought to a close. He hoped 
it would contract its dimensions until there was not 
a single school receiving a penny from the State. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. J. Unwin, the seoretary to the board, 
in an eloquent address, explained the present position 
of Goverument education in the country. 

The Rev. G. Sutru, of London, in a few remarks, 
dilated upon the valae of normal education, and 
contended that Dissenting congregations had no more 
right to receive money for their schools than for their 
churches. 

Mr. C. Ropertson said that, as one of the 
representatives of the Congregational Board at 
Liverpool, he ought to attend rather as a listener 
than a speaker, as the efforts of the congregatiors in 
Liverpool for the support of the schools bore but a 
small proportion to those of other towns. A few 

ears ago he had been able to forward to Mr, Unwin 
the friends in Liverpool somo 40/. or 50. as 
their annual subscription ; but that amount had 
gradually decreased until last year he could only snd 
him between 122 and 13/. They were carrying on 
their schools against a great pressure of competition, 
and were — for the support of schools which by 
that very taxation were enabled to afford an educa. 
tion on lower terms. What had been the result of 
the efforts'of the Government in connection with the 
various bodies in Liverpool? Schools had multiplied 
around them, where indeed a useful education was 
imparted, but at a lower rate than thatat which the 
Congregationalists were able to give it. The con- 
sequence was that the scholars of the latter began 
to diminish in numbers; but about a year ago, the 
committee came to a resolution to alter their system, 
and instead of allowing the schools to be partially 
supported by the congregations and partially by the 
payments of the children, they decided to adopt the 
principle of throwing the burden entirely upon the 
parents, ‘The results were favourable, and the 
scholars were now increasing in number. 

The Rev. J. Keriey, of Demerara, having spoken 
of the operation of Government aid in that island, 

Mr. 8. Morvry addressed the meeting. Alter 
thanking the Liverpool friends for the hospitable 
reception they had given to the Union, he said he 
was exceedingly glad, as the result of twenty years’ 
thought and work, to add his testimony to the value 
of the principle for which they had been contending, 
That principle he understood to be that of refusing 
to allow their children to receive any other than a 
strictly religious education. (Hear.) Ho was quite 
conscious of the difliculties in the midst of which 
hundreds of their ministers were working, but still 
it was not with them a question of difliculty, for he 
supposed, as Dissenters, they had never beeu un- 
conscious of difficulties of one sort or another. For 
his own part, he had never passed a week without 
being made to feel the social cost une had to pay as 
a Dissenter. (Hear.) The cold shoulder and almost 
open insult were still as much shown in some 
quarters to-day as ever, because they chose to be— 
indeed, could not help being—Dissenters. The 
misery of it was that there were hundreds of them 
Dissenters by accident. They had been brought up, 
perhaps, with Dissenting families, and had never 
gone to Scripture to obtain from that the principle of 
Dissent, (Hear, hear.) Hence arose the fatal mis- 
take made by hundreds of their congreyations in 
connection with State pay. ‘The great battle of the 
coming year would be on this matter of State en- 
dowments. When the Government did the work 
which belonged to it better than they now did, he 
would be more willing to accept their interference 
with the most delicate work they could uudertake 
that of the training of children. ‘The sum vow 
devoted to national education, upwards of a million 
a-year, was large; but still he would be willing that 
five millions or more should be spent upon it if the 
result was satisfactory. Mr. Morley concluded by 
eutreating his hearers to maintain a firm hold upon 
the great principle of the free voluntary religious 
education of the people. 

The Rev. J. Juxkes, of Hull, and the Rev. Mr. 
MELLOR, then addressed a few remarks to the meet- 
ing, and the proceedings terminated. » 


ENGLISH SYNOD OF THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


The general synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, at its last annual meeting, gave au hority 
to a subordinate English synoJ, the first meeting of 
which was held last weck iu Liverpool. The attend- 
ance was exactly 100 ministers and elders, there be- 
ing about eighty congregations of the body in Eng- 
land. ‘The object of the new organisation is to pro- 
mote, by the union of presbyteries, brotherly inter- 
course, and to widen their sphere of Christian and 
denominational inflaence. Overtures or memorials of 
various kinds were transmitted by different pres- 


| byteries to the synod for consideration, but the 
The following tabular statement was laid before | 


chief features of interest were the meeting for the 


— 
a 


— 


exposition of principles and ai the missionary 
— ond the masting oh whice dnpatations frock 


questions discussed was that of trust-deeds, and 6 
committee was appointed to take the matter into 
consideration. Excellent papers were read by the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Bootle, on the evangelical 
doctrines of the Church, by the Rev. Dr. King, of 
London, on the Presbyterian form of Government, 
which were followed by addresses from the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Farlane, of London, and the Rev. Dr. Cairns, of 
Berwick, who, while acknowledging the desire of 
the Church to extend its polity, declared its great 
object to be sto diffuse the distinguishing and paring 
doctrines of the Cross. The devoti services o 
the missionary meeting were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Crichton, of Liverpool, moderator ; and by the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, of Manchester, the speeches of 
the occasion being delivered by the Rev. Mr. M‘Gill, 
Home Secretary ; and by the Rev. Dr. Somerville, 
Foreign Seoretary for the missionary department of 
the United Presbyterian Church; by Mr. Young, 
of Bellingham, on the missionary ress of the 
Newcastle Presbytery, and by the Rev. Dr. Edmond, 
of London, on the extension of the denomination in 
London. A deputation from the Lanoashire Pres- 
bytery of the English Presbyterian Church was in- 
troduced, and the Rev. J. C. Patterson, of Manches- 
ter, after reading a letter from the Rev. Dr. Munro, 
expressive of his views on union, made an eloquent 
speech in advocacy of the formation of a British 
Presbyterian Church. He was followed by the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, of London, and 


Chalmers and Keedy, who, while very desirous to 
seo the accomplishment of union ween the 
Free of the United 


Presbyterian Church, the more imme- 
diate amalgamation of the two unendowed 
sections of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists of the North and 
South Conferences had also sent a deputation, and 
their chief speaker, the Rev. Mr. Lowel, of Liver- 
pool, made some interesting observations on the 
similarity of the doctrines and policy of the Church 
which he represented to those of“ the United Presby- 
terian Church.” There came, finally, a deputation 
from the “ Congregational Union of Kngland and 
Wales,” consisting of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of 
London; the Rev. James Parsons, of York; and the 
Rev. George Smith, secretary of the Union; with 
Messrs. Samuel Morley, of London ; John Crossley, 
Mayor of Halifax; the Rev. K. Mellor, of Liverpool, 
&e. The Rev. Mr. Sxixxxn, of Blackburn, in general 
terms, introduced them, and Mr, Surru in a more 
official manner. In the course of a short speech, Dr. 
VAUGHAN eloquently referred to the old co-operation 
in Puritan times between the Independents and 
Presbyterians, and to the great harmony of sentiment 
still existing between the two bodies in reference to 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel and the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. He said that there might 
still be stern conflicts to be waged, and should, as was 
rumoured, the territorial aristocracy and clergy of 
Scotland endeavour to introduce prelacy there, in con- 
nection with the Established Church, which had been 
abandoned by the great mass of the piety and intel- 
ligence of the country, the Presbyterians might rest 
assured that the Nonconformists of England would 
resist [the attempt. They had 2,000 or 3,000 
churches, and he believed 3,000 or 4,000 places 
of worship; and there was not one of the churches 
that would not take its stand by the side of the Inde- 
pendents to prevent the further admission of episco- 
pacy, and to uphold that civil and religious liberty 
which was the wish of bath denominations. Mr. 
Moxey eaid that in London the Independents and 
Presbyterians were working in harmony amongst the 
masses Of the people, and there never was a time when 
the common people more gladly heard proclaimed the 
doctrines of Christ Jesus. He hoped that, should an 
conilict lor the truth’s sake or for liberty arise, bot 
bodies might be found strengthening each other 
against the common enemy. Mr. Crossiey and tho 
Kev. J. Pansoxs expressed similar sentiments, Mr. 
Parsons seid that there was unquestionably a great 
conflict at hand. He did not know that there was any 
body out of their own with whom the Independents 
would more cordially desire to co-operate against the 
great episcopate principle than the Presbyterians, 
lu reply, Dr. M Kzunow, on behalf of the synod, 
ackuowledged the great courtesy of the visit, and 
the gratification with which they had listened to the 
fraternal statements which had been made. He 
said that during his long residence in Kngland he 
had enjoyed the closest intimacy with the Noncon- 
formist ministry, and numbered among his most 
valued frieuds many of the Independents, both lay 
and clerical, Besides, he had been at one with them 
in all the great public questions of the day that had 
relation to the rights of conscience, voluntaryism, 
and the freedom of the people, and he h to 
staod shoulder to shoulder with them in the batt 
that had yet to be fought in the cause of religio 
liberty and sovial progress, He added that in the 
contemplated unioa with each other which Presby- 
teriaus were seekiny, he would have to be tolerated 
by some of his brethren and they by him, for they 
had sellom worked together on public questions, but 
the Independents and he had always been on the 
same side. Anxious as he was to form new friend- 
ships, he would never dissolve the old, and would 
never compromise his views of the spiritual natare 
of the Kingdom of Christ and his religious volun- 
taryism to realise denominational union, whether in 
Scotland or England. Dr, EUMON D and Dr. Cainys 
likewise expressed their happiness in seeing the 
deputation, and spoke at some length in accordance 
with the sentiments of Dr, M‘Kerrow. Resolutions 
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of cordial welcome and of desire for farther brotherly 
intercourse were passed and presented to all the 
deputations. The question of American slavery 
came up in relation to an overture from Newcastle 
calling upon the synod to address a remonstrance to 
the cl of the Confederate States on the subject 
of the address issued by the latter recently in defence 
of slavery. After a good deal of discussion, durin 
which it was contended by some that the syn 
should not mix itself up with a semi-political ques- 
tion, a general resolution was adopted expressing 
the adherence of the ess to their frequently before 
declared abhorrence of slavery. London was fixed 
upon as the place for the next meeting of synod, the 
meeting to held in Albion Chapel. This first 
meeting of the English Synod is considered to be a 


great success, 


CHURCH-RATES IN DORKING. 


The history of the anti-Church-rate movement 
at Dorking is both interesting and encouraging. 
An active opposition to Church-rates was com- 
menoed in 1844 This, however, proved a mere 
spasmodic attempt to obtain a riddance of the 
impost, for in the following year, some who had 
been previously foremost in the ranks of the aboli- 
tionists were to be found tamely consenting to the 
levy of a new rate. Two ratepayers only were 
present at the vestry of 1845 as oppositionista. In 


the succeeding year a solitary t raised his 
hand — the exaction, Soak Memes well- 
known minority-rate-making dictum was now given, 
for a season, appeared ase- 
reversal of the Court of Exchequer 
— by the House of Lords was the signal, 
owever, for renewed an ism. The oppositionists 
m in force at the vestry held a few days after 
the Lords’ decision was given, and defeated their oppo- 
nents. A poll was thereupon demanded, and by the 
aid of plurality votes, and the exercise of great influ- 
ence by the landed proprietors of the neighbourhood, 
the rate was carried. A second discouraging reaction 
now setin, for many liberal Churchmen, annoyed and 
dispirited by the apathy of some of the convention- 
ally-styled leading Dissenters, — in the * 
ing year to co-operate in opposing the rate, and the 
abolitionist majority considerably diminished, Suo- 
ceeding contests witnessed a still further diminution ; 
but the little band of opponents, nothing daunted by 
such a reverse, continued, year by year, to move 
amendments, to demand polls, to offer in fact every 
legal obstruction possible to the levy of the impost. 
Another sphere of opposition now presented itself. 
In May, 1858, the churchwardens applied to 
the Bench for summonses for five years’ arrears of 
rates. They were politely assured, however, that 
these ‘were no longer recoverable, and further 
proceedings were wisely abandoned. On the 
let of January, 1859, an unweloome ‘‘ new-year’s 
gift” was first presented to sixteen defaulters by 
a magisterial summons, and then to the charch- 
wardens by an ignominious discomfitare. A rate 
carried in 1860 was never enforced. The autumn of 
1861 is a red-letter season in the annals of anti- 
Church · rateism in Dorking. Thirty of her Majesty s 
lieges were then summoned for the non-payment of 
the impost. A moiety of these disputed the validity 
of the rate, and escaped further annoyance. Most of 
the others pleaded non-liability by lapse of time. 
The Bench overruled the latter objection, and ordered 
yment without costs. Two of the ‘‘ defaulters,” 
owever, were inexorable, and their goods and 
chattels were seized. This illegal procedure resulted 
first in a Queen's Bench suit, and ultimately in a 
compromise and payment of costs by the magistrates. 
A vestry-meeting, to make a new rate, was held 
soon after the seizure referred to. The opposition 
to the impost was intensified, and so nearly victo- 
rious were the abolitionists at the poll, that by one 
vote only the rate was carried. The triumph to the 
pro-rate party, however, was a barren one, for the 
proceedings had been so palpably informal that the 
vicar's warden declared they must be gone over 
again. Notwithstanding this admission, both parties 
were spared the trouble of a new contest, and the 
rate, though ostensibly carried, became virtually a 
voluntary contribution. Last year, by great exer- 
tion, the pro-rate majority was increased, but a 
congiderably larger number of anti-rate votes than 
had ever before been given, were recorded. This 
rate, like its predecessors, was clearly illegal, and no 
attempt has been made to enforce it. The present 
ition of the Church-rate question in Dorking is, 

n fact, most encouraging to abolitionists in other 
ocalities. A neighbourhood like this, where Dissent 
is weak, and the Church Establishment is strong, 
where the so-called leaders of Nonconformity are 
apathetic, or opposed to active hostility, where the 
landed proprietary influence is paramount—was 


less, Tho 


assuredly one of the most unpromising for a — | the ordination of the Rev. W. 3. Andvew, late of the 


Western College, Plymouth, who a few months since 


ful opposition to Church- rates. The auti-Chure 
rate movement has prospered, nevertheless, By a 


pertinacious antagonism, good-humouredly con- 


ducted, the minority of one bas gone on increasing 
to formidable dimensions ; the churchwardens have 
been thrice foiled in attempting the enforcement of 
the rate; the Bench has been taught a lesson for its 
informal decision which it will long remember ; aod 
for ten years the opponents of the impost have been 
happily exempt from legal spoliation, Success like 
this, obtained under circumstances so disadvan- 


tageous, is surely inspiriting. 


Tux ARCHBISHOPRIC OF Dunpiin.—There is a 
ramour that Dean Trench is likely to be raised to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin. The Dean is intimately 
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Irish families. The Dublin Hrening Mail says it is 
believed that Dr. Verschoyle, Bishop of Kilmore, 
will succeed to the see, 

ANOTHER SECESSION FROM THE EsTABLISHED 
Cuurcu.—The Rev. Peter Jones, incumbent of 
Hindley, near Wigan, has resigned his living, and on 
Sunday he informed his congregation from the 
oN oe of his reasons for taking this step. He said 

e could no longer declare his unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained in and pre- 
scribed by the Charch’s Book of Common Prayer as 
he had done on admission into his benefice. It 
might be said to him, no doubt, that he ought well 
to have considered this before he entered the ministry, 
and to this he could only reply that the scruples of 
young men were often quieted by the thought that so 
many good and learned men had made those subscrip- 
tions, The particular parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer which offended the consciences of some, and 
which seemed to require revision, were the Athan- 
asian Creed, the Baptismal Service, the Visitation 
Service, the Barial Service, and the Ordination 
Service. The Baptismal Service, he said, had caused 
him the greatest difficulty, and he intimated his in- 
tention, gh retiring from ministerial duties, of 
remaining a member of the Church of England, and 
doing all in his power for the revision of the Prayer- 
book. .The rev. gentleman is highly respected by 
his parishioners, with whom he has laboured for ten 
or eleven years, and last (Tuesday) evening a well- 
filled purse was to be presented to him. 

Tux UnParpoyaBLe Sin,—The —— is a 
copy 1 of a letter received by a 
tenant farmer in Cheshire from his landlord, in con- 
sequence of the tenant opposing Church-rates :— 
„Sept. 17. 

Sir,—I was not aware until I saw my brother yester- 
day, that you were anxious to have a speedy answer to 
& proposition you made to him some time ago to continue 
on your farm, but as I now understand it may be con- 
venient to you to have an answer at once, I lose no time 
in informing you that I have personally experienced so 
much vexation, and in my opinion our parish has been 
so much disturbed by your conscientious objections to 
Church and other matters, which have so — 
brought you and the parish into collision, that I have 
resolved (so far as I can accomplish it) to put a stop to 
such discreditable parish disputes. Jt is not for me to 
say whether your views or mine are most sound; but it 
is obvious that when the landlord and his largest tenant 
differ so essentially, neither the harmony nor morality of 
the village are likely to be promoted, and, therefore, I 
may say at once (without waiting to ascertain the wishes 
of my eldest son, who is at present in Prussia), that I 
have made up my mind to look for another tenant for 
your farm, who shall be a member of the Church of 
England, and likely to support any measures affecting 
its welfare. I may say with truth, that I regret to lose 
the best farmer on the property, and must express my 
hope that you will find another farm equally desirable 
to you, and in a parish where the difficulties I have 
mentioned will not be felt. 

I am, your obedient servant, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Sr. AuBan’s.—On Wednesday, October 7th, a 
tea-meeting was held among the friends of the Con- 
gregational chapel to congratulate and welcome their 
pastor, the Rev. William Braden, and his wife, on 
their return from their wedding tour. Interesting 
speeches were made by various members of the con- 
gregation, and the pleasure of the meeting was con- 
siderably enhanced by the presentation of a purso of 
gold to the pastor and his wife asa token of affection 
and regard. 

CHARLESTOWN INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, PENDLE- 
TON.—On Wednesday, Oct. 7, a tea-meeting of the 
church and congregation was held in the above place 
of worship to welcome their newly-elected pastor. 
After tea several earnest addresses were dolivered by 
different members of the congregation, and Mr, 
Oswald Dickins presented the Rev. E. G. Barnes, 
on behalf of the congregation, with a handsome copy 
of the Scriptures, Appropriate pieces were sung by 
the choir, and after prayer by the minister, the 
meeting dispersed. 

BucktncHamM Cnapet, Pimiico.—Oa Sanday 
week the Rev. Benjamin Price preached two farewell 
sermons, on his retirement from the pastorate of the 
above place. On Tuesday, at a tea and public 
meeting, he took his final leave of his flock. An 
address, expressing the reverential esteem and sincere 
affection cherished by the people for himself and 
Mra. Price, was read by one of the deacons, and a 
purse, writing-deek, and an elegantly-bound book 
were presented to him. 

Sourn Mo.ton, Devon.—On Wednesday, the 
14th inst., services of a profitable and interesting 
character were held in this town, in connection with 


accepted a cordial and unanimous invitation to the 
pastorate of the church and congregation worshipping 
in the Independent chapel. ‘The morning service 
was opened with reading and prayer by the Rev. E. 


Thomas, of Bramtou. The Rev. W. Dull, E. A., of | 


Exmouth, delivered a pointed and edifying address 
on »The nature and constitution of a Christian 
church.” The Rev. Mr. Coster, of Barnstaple, pro- 
posed the questions, aud to them the young minister 
replied with much force and feeling. After the 
replies to the questions, a solemn and affectionate 
| ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. J. M. 
Chariton, M.A., of the Western College, and 
afterwards a faithful, powerful, and able charge, full 
of valuable counsel, beautifully expressed, was de- 


a nnected by birth and marriage with several noble livered by the same gentieman to the minister elect. 


— 


The Rev. Mr. Saunders, minister of the Baptist 
church in that town, closed the service with prayer. 
A goodly namber of ministers and friends dined in 
the school- room, which had been handsomely 
decorated for the occasion by the younger members 
of the congregation. Brief, pithy addresses were de- 
livered by the Revs. Messrs. Ball, Charlton, Coster, 
Hipwood, Saunders, and (Bible Christian), Messrs. 
Norrington, of Barnstaple, and Dinsey and Trewin, 
of South Molton. In the afternoon a large com- 
pany sat down to tea, and in the evening a sermon 
to the people was preached by the Rev. E. Hip- 
wood, of Plymouth. The whole of the services of 
the day were well attended. 


Great Darirrietp, Yorxsairt.—On Sunday, 
the 4th of Oct., two sermons were preached in the 
Independent chapel of this town, in connection with 
the opening of new Sabbath and day-schools by the 
Rev. A. L. Mitchell, of Brigg. On the following 
Tuesday, the Rev. R. A. Redford, M. A., LL. B., of 
Hull, preached. On Wednesday morning a bazsar 
was opened in the new school-room, and at five 
o’clock on the same day a public tea was provided in 
the assembly-rooms, when above 300 sat down to a 
very excellent tea. At seven o'clock a public meet- 
ing was held, presided over by John Crossley, Eeq., 
Mayor of Halifax. After a statement made by the 
Rev. W. Mitchell (the pastor of the church), to the 
effect that the day-school would be unsectarian and 
purely volantary, earnest speeches, congratulatory 
and in exposition of the principles of voluntary edu- 
cation, were delivered by the chairman, and the Rev. 
J. Dickinson, Bridlington; E. Jakes, Hall; H. T. 
Robjohns, B. A., Newcastle; D. Senior, Malton ; 
and J. Sibree, Hall. A very cordial vote of thanks 
was tendered to the chairman for his kindnees in 
coming so far, and at considerable personal incon- 
venience to preside. The meeting was concladed 
by singing the doxology. 

STONDON—LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
A NEW Baptist Cuare.t.—tThe church at Shefford 
now under the pastorate of the Rev. W. T. Whit- 
marsh, has for many years maintained a preachiog 
station in this hamlet; the services connected with 
which have been held in a barn which has fallen 
greatly out of repair, and become too small for the 
congregation assembling. It has been resolved 
therefore to build a new chapel, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid on Wednesday, Oct. 7th, in the 

resence of a large and iofluential assemblage. The 

ev. W. T. Whitmarsh having read a hymn, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. G. Short, B. A., of Hitchin. 
Mr. Whitmarsh having stated the object of the 
meeting, handed a trowel and a bottle containing a 
statement of the purpose for which the building was 
designed to be erected, to D. Lloyd, Esq., and 
requested him to inaugurate the work by laying the 
corner-stone. Mr. Lloyd having complied with this 
request, delivered a brief but earnest address suited 
to the occasion, after which the Rev. W. T. Whit- 
marsh read a portion of Scripture, offered prayer, 
and closed the meeting by prououncing the benedic- 
tion. About 250 — 14 the event by taking tea 
together, which was kindly provided gratuitously by 
Mr. Dodwell, on his farm. After tea, collections 
were made on behalf of the building fund, and a 
meeting held, at which addresses were delivered by 
the Reve. W. T. Whitmarsh, G. Short, B. A., 
Neville, and by Messrs. Lloyd, Barker, English, and 
Foster. A vote of thanks to Mr. Dodwell for his 
liberality and hospitality was responded to by that 
gentleman, and the proceedings were closed by the 
Rev. W. T. Whitmarsh with prayer and the bene- 
diction, — Bedfordshire Express. 


OPENING or THK NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL Ar 
Nokruau.— The Congregational chapel which has 
been built at Belvidere-terrace, Northam, io connec- 
tion with the ministerial labours of the Rev. G, 
Gregg, was opened on Sunday week, when the Revs, 
T. Adkins and H. H. Carlisle preached sermons to 
overflowing audiences. A public tea was held on the 
following Friday evening, and after that a public 
meeting, when the chapel was so full that scores 
were unable to obtain admission, The meeting was 
og by singing, and then a prayer by the Rev. 

r. Willet. The Rev. T. Adkins then gave a short 
introductory address. The Rev. G. Gregg said he 
could scarcely believe when he looked around him 
that he was in Northam, but his feelings were rather 
those of humility than of pride. Many times during 
the last seventeen years had it seemed to him that 
he must go and leave them, so discouraging were the 
prospects of the cause. But these difliculties were 
surmounted, They bad now 140 children, and only 
wanted more teachers in order to obtain a still greater 
number, Nearly all the churches in the town had 
kindly helped them; the Wesleyans had been 
especially considerate. The pastors of Above Bar, 
Albion, the Scotch Church, and indeed nearly, if not 
guite all, the kind friends they knew had readily 
aided them, the pastors and friends of the first having 
promised them 100/. out of their Bicentenary fund, 
There was a mortgage on the old building of 200/, 
and the pulling it down and building and fitting 
this hed cost 440/., besides 60“. for four years’ 
interest which were due upon the old building. 
Besides this mortgage there were 175/., which several 
geotlemen—Mr, Buchan, Mr. Smith, Mr. Champe- 
neys, Mr. Randall, Mr. Sampson Payne, and Miss 
Cortis kindly gave up, so that the work might be 
carried on. There thus remained 500“. to raise, 
towards which there was the Above Bar 100/. Then 
the friends at Northam had worked well and nobly, 
and the working people had raised 50/., beside collec- 
tions and sixteen tea-tables which they had given. 
(Cheere.) So that they had got collected aud promised 
280/. towards the 400/., leaving only 120/., which he 
believed would soon be cleared off The Revs, 8. 
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March, R. Cavan, M. Hadeon, J. Collins, H. H. 
Carlisle, and other ministers were present, and some 
of them addressed the meeting before ite close. 


THE REV. H. WARD BEECHER. 


The Rev. H. W. Beecher delivered a lengthy address 
on Tuesday evening at the City Hall, Glasgow, on 
“The American Crisis. The hall was densely 
crowded. The rev. gentleman delivered an eloquent 
address. Le was frequently interrupted, and at the 
close had to answer some questions. A vote of thanks 
was, however, finally unanimously awarded to him. 
br following is a characteristic extract from his 


Liberty and slavery could not long co-exist under one 
Government. The essential operations of these prin- 
ciples were such that there must be at some time a fight 
between them, whether their upholders wisbed it or not. 
So it had been in America, where men who would if 
they could have avoided a conflict, who had long striven 
to avert any conflict, had at last been compelled to take 
part in the inevitable struggle between two prin- 
ciples, ‘“* A slave,” said the rev. gentleman, ‘* was only 

by the Southerners as a thing with two hands, 
two feet, and a = * Slavery was the alphabet, the 
A BCof the war. No man in America pre that 
it was not the cause; no man in the South dared say it 
was not. This war was not on the side of the North a 
conflict merely of men, but a conflict of principles. The 
North desired to settle the question by discussion, by 
moral iofluence, by legal and constitution methods; but 
the South refused to do so, and fired on the old flag. 
He admitted that the Southerners — 
as those in the North. He would admit that when they 


* and great cheering.) Well, perhe 

never,” and great cheering. 

crying **‘ Never” would not come back, but the others 
would, (Great laughter, and repeated cries ok Never, 
never.) If he thought the thing was to be fought in 
the hall he would say it over and over again till daylight 
—(laughter)—but neither his breath nor that of those 
who were orying “‘ Never” would alter the issue. (Hear, 
hear.) But when the South came back into the Union 
—(** Never, never”)—they would honour her more than 
they ever did before. 

A public meeting was held on Wednesday night 
in the Free Church Assembly-hall, Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of hearing an address by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beeoher on the state of affairs in America, as 
affecting the cause of the slave. The meeting was 
one of the most crowded ever held in Edinburgh. 


The large ball was filled to overflowing long before the 
A ore hour of meeting, and hun of people 
blocked up the passages, and made vaip attempts 


to procure admission. In fact, Mr. Beecher, the 
members of the committee, &c., could not make their 
way into the hall until passages had been cleared by 
the police. Mr. Duncan M‘Laren occupied the 
chair, and briefly introduced Mr. Beecher to the 
meeting. He mentioned that they had among them 
three or four distinguished foreigners who were to 
have gone by the train at six o’clock to Paris, who 
had kindly agreed to testify their detestation of 
slavery. These were M. Garnier-Pagds, M. Desma- 
rest (one of the most distinguished members of the 
French bar), and M. Henri Martin (the eminent his- 
torian of France). Mr. Beecher, who was received 
with mingled cheers and hissing, spoke at great 


length, meeting with no interruptions worthy of | 


notice. At the conclusion of his addrese the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted :— 


That this meeting most earnestly and emphatically protest 


against American siavery in all ite ramifications, as a system 
which treats immortal and redeemed human beings as goods 
and chattels, which denies them the rights of marriage and of 
home, which consigns them to ignorance of the first rudiments 
of education, and exposes them to the outrages of lust and 
passion, and that this meeting is therefore of opinion that it 
should be totally abolished; and further, this meet 
rejoicing in the progress which has already been made in 
America towards this end, desires to encourage with their 
cordial sym y the earnest abolitionists in that country in 
the noble efforts they are making. 
The chairman then stated that Monsieur Desmarest 
had intended to address the meeting, but owing to 
an allusion to the Peninsular war in the course of 
Mr. Beecher’s remarks, he ht his national sen- 
sibilities had been offended, and had left the room 
before the conclusion of that gentleman’s address. 
On Friday night Mr. Beecher was at Liverpool. 
The Philharmonic Hall presented a scene of uproar 
such as has rarely been paralleled. The Liverpool 
Mercury, in describing it, speaks of the firm front 
which Mr, Beecher showed to the noisy demonstra- 
tion of his opponents, and continues :— 


At last there was a lull; clergymen and ladies ceased 
to wave their umbrellas and handkerchiefs, the torrent 
of hisses became less perceptible, and the chairman 
made another appeal to the meeting for fair play to Mr. 
Beecher. His assurance that an o ity would be 
offered, after Mr. Beecher had uded his address, to 
persons who wished to ask the rev. gentleman questions, 
was not very favourably received, and a series of dis- 
turbances ensued. Ories of Turn him out” were 
heard in various parts of the ball, and efforts were made 
to eject some meu bers of the unruly party. When the 
acullling had partly subsided, the chairman expressed 
his determination to preserve order by calling io, if 
necessary, the aid of the police. his announce- 
ment produced something like order, and Mr. 
Beecher took up the advantage, and commenced 
his address. To note the repeated interruptions 
made to the rev. gentleman would not only be 
tedious but unn . « « A scene prevailed the 
equal of which has 2 been witnessed in Liverpool. 
At one time about a score of persons were speaking in 
various parts of the hall, and Mr. Beecher, as a last re- 
source, said that if the meeting would not hear him he 
would address the reporters. From the gallery were 
suspended 171 on which the words, Who is 
Henry Ward Beecher?” were conspicuous; and, taken 
all in all, the scene was one of complete disorder. Mr. 
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Beecher repeatedly declared that it was not 

but it was plain that towards the close of his address the 
rev. gentleman was hia self- 
admitted rns 
— — 1 his voice suffered, that + 
pelled, in concluding, to declare that 
answer any questions unless 
He did reply, in comparative to one or 
written interrogatories; but, the disturbance 
renewed, Mr. Beecher sat down. Amidst a conti 
uproar a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Beecher, 
the meeting broke up in a disorder quite as great as that 
which marked its commencement. 


pre- 
The meeting is to 


2 — — — 


vious to his departure to America. 
take place to-morrow morning. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Oct, 21, 1863, 
JAPAN. 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF THE FORTS, CITY, 
AND PALACE OF SATSUMA, 


 p.m., has been received at the Foreign Office from her 

Majesty's Agent and Consul-General in Egypt :— 
SATURDAY, Aug. 15.—All hope 

at an end, the fleet took up tion 


and lor action. Two shore 
fire on the fleet, which returned it. By dusk the town 
was io in places. orte were 


‘ and thirty-ni 
wounded. Captain Josling (Rarpelee) and Wilmot 


Nine o’clock, p.m.—The whole town is in flames. 

Sunpay, 16th.—The fleet stood out, en ng the 
whole of the batteries. The city is one mass of ruins — 
—— factories, arsonal, Xo. 

rince of Satsuma are destroyed completely. The shore 
batteries are reported to have been well served. 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NEWS, 

Barerstav, Oct. 20.—The Breslauer Zeitung of to- 
day states that the archives of the Hétel de Ville of 

arsaw were destroyed by the late fire. M. Kret- 
kowski, Director of the Polish Orédit Foncier, hag 
been arrested in pursuance of orders from St. Peters- 
burg, and transported to Siberia. 

Paris, Oct. 20.—M. le has been appointed 
First Vice-President of the G. MM, Rouland, 
Forcade, and Chaix d' Est-Ange have taken the oaths of 
fidelity to the Emperor. His Majesty has thanked 
them for having consented to resign the functions of 
senators in order to accept more active political posi- 
tions, The Bishop of Nimes has published a mandate, 
ordering prayers to be offered in favour of Poland for 
three consecutive Sundays. A grand dinner was 
given this evening by M. Drouyn de Lhuys in 

onour of the King of the Greeks, Lord Cowley 

and Baron Badberg were present, M. Nadar’s 

giant balloon passed Erqueline at midnight on Sun- 

day, going towards the north-east. The Presse of 

this evening further states that the balloon has been 
seen near Frankfort, 

NUREMBERG, Oct. 20.—It is expected that Count 
Rechberg will arrive here to-morrow, His Excellency 
is to preside at the conference of Ministers summoned 
by Austria, to concert farther steps in opposition to 
Prussia ia the question of Federal reform. The con- 
ference is to be opened the day after to-morrow. 
| Maprip, Oct. 20.— The Empress of the French 
has held a grand reception. The Queen of Spain has 
given a State dinner of eighty covers, in honour of 
the Empress. A grand soirée will take place 
to-morrow, and on Thursday a bull-fight. 


ST. DOMINGO. 

The Opinion of Port-au-Prince publishes im t 
‘news of the St. Domingan — — 
| — 1 said to have capitulated on the let of 
September, after three days’ siege. Santana is 
reported to have retreated into the forest of Azica, 
where he was pursued by the Domingan General 
Fiorentino, Santiago is stated to have capitulated 
after a sanguinary combat. Colonel Jateara Palen 
has been appointed chief of the Domingan Repu 


THE REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER AT 
EXETER HALL 


A great meeting was held in Exeter Hall last 
evening, under the auspices of the Emancipation 
Society, to receive the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and hear an address from him on the subject of the 
American war. The hall was densely thronged, the 
crowd filling every part of it, and swarming, indeed, 
out into the passages, the entrance, and the street, 
Immense numbers were unable to obtain admission. 
The chair was occupied by Benjamin Scott, Esq., 
Chamberlain of on. Mr. Beecher, at consider- 
ble length, and in a speech of much eloquence, re- 
viewed the causes of the American struggle and 
claimed the sympathy of Englishmen for the North. 
The address excited the utmost enthusiasm. There 
were some few expressions of dissent, but they were 
scarcely audible amid the general plaudits. ln « 
descriptive account of the meeting, the Morning 
Star says :— 
The Secessionists had endeavoured to stir up some 
personal feeling against the lecturer by inflammatory 


placards, which covered every wall in the metropolis; | 


The following telegram, dated Cairo, Oct. 19, 3.40 — 


Three steamers of the 0 


— — — —— — 


but the result only exhibited their * weakness and the 
any popular sympathy with their cause. 
ere was a small aroup of 


he cheers were now 


house-sq aud the i 
Slave n President Lincoln was rece 


it always is in an lish aud with a tem * 
— aa alluded — 


the rama, and said that when he returned to America 
he should have a different story” to tell of the state 


of English public opinion from that which had wy 
obtained credence there, the assembly testified 
1 a demonstration which has never been 
surpassed rarely equalled in the palmiest days 
. Dark complexions wore not wan 
in vast multitude of u faces ; 
conspicuous in the body of the hall was a venerable 
who excited some amusement by the 1 
hout . 


or D ich it evoked in 
hin hononr and sympathy with the cause which he 


At the close of the address, Professor Newman 
posed a resolution of thanks to the Rev. H. W. 
g the heartfelt aympathy of the westiog for 
expressiog the felt sympathy g 
hie reprobation of the slavebolders’ rebellion, his 
vindication of the rights of free government, bis 
irations for peace and friendship between the 
English people and their American brethren ; and, 
recognising in him one of the early pioueers of negro 
emancipation, as well as one of the must eloqneat 
and successful champions of that great cause, 16 ro- 
joioed in that opportunity of coogratulatiwg him oa 
the triumph which had crowned the labours of bim- 
self and hie assoviates in the anti-slavery policy of 
President Linoolu and his Cabinet. 


The Rev. Newman Hatt eloquently seounded 
the motion, which was carried amid great entha- 


BagnsTaP_e E.ecrion.—The polling commenced 
yesterday morning, and was contin throughout 
the day with much e on both sides. At the 
close, however, the Liberal candidate triumphed, he 
having obtained a majority of twenty-one over his 
opponent. The numbers at four o’vlock were— 

Lloyd (Liberal) oe 305 
Bremridge (Conservative — 234 
The Tory return makes Mr, Lioyd’s majority only 
sixteen. 

Tus Ear or Can Ad Lorp Lairaim.—An 
address has been , on the recommendation of 
the Marquis of Clenricarde, and forwarded to the 
Earl of Carlisle, from a large number of 1 
magistrates, and landowners of the county of Galway, 
condemning the conduct of Lord Leitrim. 


Mu. Layestox, M. P. for Oxford city, died on 
Monday. The vacancy thus caused will, it is anti- 
cipated, b several gentlemen into the fleld—Mr. 
Fletcher, of the Reform Olub, and Mr, Cartwright, of 
Aynhoe, being amongst those who have beou an- 
nounced as candidates. 


Vacancy vor Winpson.—A vacancy has been 
caused in the representation of Windsor by the death 
of Mr. G. W. Hope, M.P., one of the membors for 
that borough. The hon. gentleman died on Sunday 
morning at his seat, Luffness, Drom, Haddin gtoushirs. 
Captain Hayter, son of Sir William Hayter, is 
already in the field to fill the vacancy. 

Roman Catsotic CALA In GAois.—The 
question whether a Roman Catholic chaplain should 
be appointed to the Wandsworth House of Correo- 
tion came yesterday before a meeting of the Surrey 
magistrates at Kip -on-Thames, ‘There are, it 
seems, 136 Roman C ic prisoners in the out 
of the total number of 703 there oonlined. The 
visiting justices recommended that no chaplain be 
Segre, and their recommendation was adopted. 

ue motion is to be renewed at a future period. 


— 


MARK LANE.— THIS DAY, 


The arrivals of Euglish wheat fresh up to this mornings 
market, by land aud water carriage, were small. Both red 
and white qualities, however, met a slow sale, at Monday's 
quotations. With foreign wheat, the market was extensively 
supplied, Generally speaking, sales progressed slowly, aud were 
of limived extent. In prices, however, no change took place. 
Floating cargoes of grain were in limited request, at late rates. 
The supply of barley was only moderate. The trade, however, 
was quiet on former terms. The malt trade was dull, at about 
stationary prices. The supply of oats on offer was large, No 
further change took place in the value of any description. Good 
and fine corn rold steadily. Beans and peas were dull, at 
Monday's decline in prices. Flour, both English and foreign, 
moved off slowly, at late rates, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oats. Flour. 
English ....++ 660 30 3880 200 530 
Irin — —— — 600 — 
Forei gu 9,980 0,050 — 17,710 10 ks. 


— 
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SUMMARY. 


Tuere is no lack of domestic news this week 
to engage the attention of journalists. The new 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General have 
been re-elected by their constituents, and both 
have contributed valuable speeches ou our inter- 
national relations with America, and in support 
of our strictly neutral position. Sir Roundell 
Palmer has elaborately, aud almost judicially, 
stated our obligations in relation to both bellige- 
rents, and his conclusions appear to be generally 
accepted by the public. Mr, Henley, a leading 
member of the Conservative party, as taken 
occasion not only to eulogise the neutral policy 
of the Government, but to promise them his 
Parliamentary support io maintaining it. Such 
declarations prognosticate a quiet Session when 
Parliament reassembles, and that the American 
question is not likely to be the battle-field of 


v. 

Phe return of Mr. Lioyd for Barnstaple, after 
a hard-fought contest, isa refreshing proof that 
genuine Libera! feeling is not dead in our con- 
stituencies. At Coventry aod Tamworth mere 
Palmerstonians were signally defeated—-no enthu- 
siasm being aroused in their favour. But in this 
little Devonshire borough, a thoroughly reliable 
re utative of genuine Liberal principles 
enlisted public support to such an extent as to 
overbear powerful local influences, and to secure 
success. ill the professed heads of the Liberal 
party take warning from this significant fact ? 

The Social Science Congress closed its sittings 
in Edinburgh last week. The hearty interest of 

local celebrities in the meetings tly contri- 
buted to its success, and many of the papers read 
at the late sittings deserve more than an 
ephemeral popularity. At one of the meeti 

a resolution was adopted substantially 

favour of the Irish system of convict discipline ; 
at another, a recommendation for a Govern- 
ment commission to inquire into the working of 
middle-class education! The ing of such 
resolutions is of doubtful utility—the latter, 
especially, strikes us as puerile and uanecessary, 
especially after the benetits said to have arisen 
from the University local examinations. It 
seems to us that the Social Science reformers 
adopt an unwise course in interfering with Par- 
liamentary functions. It is for them rather to 
oy ee e materials on which legislation may 

The Kev. Henry Ward Beecher has been the 
hero of ‘the week. At Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Liverpool he has been addressing crowded and 
enthusiastic, but not always quiet audiences. 
Last night Mr. Beecher was ut at a final and 
monster meeting in Exeter Hall. His reception was 
in every way gratifying; his manly eloquence 
carried all before it, aud his moderate tone con- 
ciliated hostile prejudice. We now know from the 
lipa of its most eloquent advocate why the North 
refuses to let the South go. If Mr. Beecher’s 
arguments cannot be accepted by all English- 
men as a conclusive justification of Northern 
policy, none have any excuse for ignorance of 
the designs of the Confederate leaders who begau 
the war. The impression Mr. Beecher has pro- 
duced will unquestionably help to keep Euglaud 
more strictly in the path of neutrality, and his 
cordial reception can scarcely fail to soften down 
irritation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The most important feature in the American 
news is the breaking of Rosecranz’s long line of 
communication with the North vid Nashville by 
Confederate cavalry, and the capture of one or two 
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places along the route. Both sides had been heavily 
reinforced, and the position of Rosecranz would 
seem to necessitate another battle for the posses- 
sion of Chattanooga. With Confederates in 
Kentucky, along the railway lines, and between 
himself and Burnside, the situation in which 
Rosecranz is placed must be perilous. The issue 
would appear greatly to depend on which side 
could receive the heaviest reinforcements, At 
Charleston, also, the Federals find it difficult to 
maintain themselves on Morris Island, but a new 
bombardment of the Confederate forts by the 
combined land batteries and ironsides was 
proceeding when the last acoounts left. ‘The in- 
creasing activity of guerillas on the Mississippi 
renders the navigation of that great river very 
hazardous. 

The Californian reports of a reverse to the 
British fleet in Japan were the reverse of the 
trath. According to official accounts received at 
the Foreign Office, negotiations with Prince 
Satsuma having failed, Admiral Kuper bombarded 
the town of Kagosima, where the Prince resides, 
silenced his shore batteries, destroyed his 
steamers, palace, factories, and arsenals, fired 
the city, and left it “ one mass of ruins.” The 
British loss was very trifling. What Kagosinia, 
with its 180,009 population, suffered is not re- 
corded. It is said that the Tycoon is increas- 
ingly disposed to carry out the treaties with 
cog ae and resist the — —1— of 
the Mikado. This si act of retribution may 
either precipitate a civil war, or a general war 
between the Japanese and Europeans. Either 
result will do little for British commerce. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. 


Tue issue of the recent casual elections, as we 
remarked last week, suggests matter for reflee- 
tion. As straws show by the direction in which 
they are impelled how the wind sits, so when a 
Parliament has got beyond its meridian, and the 
more so as it verges upon its close, single elec- 
tions show more or less distinctly what will be 
the force and direction of electoral opinion when 
next an appeal is made to the constitutional 
judgment of the country. Political sagacity that 
will be at the pains to make a series of observa- 
tions over a sufficient breadth of surface may, at 
certain seasons at least, forecast the future of 
Parliamentary parties quite as accurately as 
Admiral Fitzroy foretells the character of the 
weather. It is true that, as in the latter, so in 
the former case, dowu-rushes, quite unfore- 
seen, may disturb all ordinary calculation. But 
occasional exceptions serve but to prove the rule. 
If public affairs in this country proceed as they 
have done for the last three or four years, all the 
signs concur in warning us that the next General 
Election will bring to a close the nominal pre- 
dominance of the Liberal party. The wind will 
go right round to Conservatism. 

It is, of course, impossible to read the volume 
of accidents so far forward as the legal termina- 
tion of the present Parliament. Between this 
and then we may be involved in a a for 
national existence in which all party differences 
(if, indeed, party differences there are) will be 
merged beneath an overwhelming flood of pas- 
sion. Or, perhaps, by clever tactics, the present 
Government may find or make an opportunit 
for dissolving Parliament under conditions whic 
will so far raise their popularity as to float them 
over the dangerous shoal ahead of them. Or 
again, the vivacity of old age may, in a certain 
exemplification of it, be nipped by a wintry frost, 
and the existing Administration may wake u 
some morning to find itself without its chief. 
Either of these supposable contingencies, or any 
one of a score of others not within the range of 
conjecture, might reverse present probabilities as 
to the party issues of the prospective election. 
In politics, as in war, no foresight can be con- 
sidered safe against accidents which disturb and 
set at nought the most sagacious combinations. 
Let this Te admitted. Still our expectations 
must be based upon the ordinary rather than the 
extraordinary. The charter-party of a ship may 
announce her destination, and the ports she will 
call at, „weather permitting”—and, ia like 
manner, it is possible to predict the course of the 
vessel of the State, “barring accidents” being 
understood as a customary reservation. 

“ Barring accidents,” then, the outlook of the 
Liberals at the next great trial of party strength, 
at least if present indications possess any signi- 
ficance whatever, does not strike us as a very 
cheering one. The natural tendencies of rank, 
wealth, and official position, whether in Church 
or State, are towards Conservatism, and when 
these tendencies are not overborne by popular 
enthusiasm, they usually determine the issue of 
a general election. There are many reasons, not 
necessarily implying corruption, which will ac- 
count for this. At any rate, the fact is indisput- 
able. The men who don’t wish to move on can 


always predominate in eleetoral contests where 


the larger number who do wish to move on are 
offered nothing whatever that should induce them 
to stir. The nucleus of the Liberal party is no 
longer a principle but aman. To maintain him 
in place that he ma govern the country on the 
erst- and - bo- ul“ poliey, or, in other 
words, to keep at the head of affairs a nominal 
Liberal who will do more successfully than their 
own chief the will of the Conservatives, is, so far 
as yet appears, the only to be put 
before the constituencies when next her Majesty 
in the name of the constitution, makes her ap 
to them. A name is a capital flag to fight under 
when it symbolises any one great popular interest 
—but a name which signifies nothing, no prin- 
ciple, no policy, no plan, that takes the slightest 
hold upon the b sympathies of the nation— 
& name, moreover, of which those who yearn for 
progress are getting sick, and which exercises 
over them no spell of enchantment, is not very 
likely to be borne on to victory. Six years of 
Palmerston, pur et simple, may be regarded as 
3 homage to the statesman who was believed 
to have brought us through, and out of, the 
Russian war. The country has paid its tribute 
to the oe > fully expressed its emotions of 
gratitude. Henceforth, no name which has 
merely a retrospective value will operate as a 
ower. The name of Lord Palmerston, apart 
rom any domestic policy, will not carry another 
general election for the Liberals, Conservatives 
may use it with success, for it is no longer dis- 
tinctive. And, we repeat the remark, when 
nothing is involved which can stir the hearts of 
the people, wealth, rank, fashion, office, local 
celebrity and commercial success will count for 
more than party preferences, aud will give the 
balance of triumph to the Tories. 

If these anticipations rest upon solid data, we 
are driven to look forward to a considerable 
interval of Conservative ascendancy. We will 
offer no conjecture as to what may be the policy 
of u Derby administration supported by a fair 
working majority, and having before it the 
prospect of seven years of office. We are more 
concerned to inquire what course true Liberals 
should take, iu tace of the almost certain deposi- 
tion to which, as a party, they are destined. It 
seems to us that their aim should be to make up 
in integrity and heart, what they will lose in 
numbers. Greater courage in their candidates, 
manlier independence, and a programme of policy 
framed, not for the convenience of a Ministry 
but with an honest eye to the welfare and 
progress of the nation, would probably obtain a 
return to the next Parliament of a party strong 
enough to control, or at any rate to set limits 
to, the tendencies of triumphant Conservatism. 
A combination in which there isa spring of poli- 
tical life, and a source of high political motive is 
more desirable, however limited in point of votes, 
than a loose, heterogeneous, incoherent aggrega- 
tion, destitate of purpose, and without soul. If 
all present indications point to the almost certain 
loss of a nominal ascendancy, would it not be 
wise to seek compensation in real solidity, unity, 
and force? In short, if the Liberals will but set 
value upon progress instead of power, will fight 
for principles instead of position, and will care 
less about losing an election than about gaining 
a place in the sympathies of their countrymen, 
the 8 result will be infinitely preferable to 
anything that they now possess. They are 
nowhere now, even in to their own self- 
respect. They have sunk into political imbecility, 
and before long, they will touch the coufines of 
national contempt. Let them at least redeem 
themselves from the reproach of having thrown 
away their principles to no purpose. If they 
must lose, let them so lose now as to be sure of 
winning hereafter. 


TAKING STOCK, 


Tue General Committee for the relief of 
distress in Lancashire at their meeting on Mon- 
day took stock of their prospects during the com- 
ing winter and year. The review was, on the 
whole, satisfactory—doubly so when it is borne in 
mind that November is fast approaching, the 
month during which last year the cry of “ Help 
to Lancashire,” rang throughout the land. The 
Committee in presenting their monthly re- 
port have a pleasant task, being able still to speak 
of ‘fa considerable increase of employment in the 
cotton mills and manufactories of the district,” 
and of “the successful efforts made to find occu- 
pation for the operatives in other branches of 
industry.” At the end of last month there were 
267,962 in full work, 104,198 on short time, and 
160,835 out of worl:, while in December last 
there were on full time only 121,129, on short 
time 165,600, and 247,230 entirely out of work. 
In short, more operatives are now in full work 
than depended upon external help at the end of 
last year. Not only is the distress of Lancashire 
reduced within manageable limits, but the 
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Committee are able to report “ that the health of | the colony may be estimated by the preparation“ 


the population is generally in a satisfactory 
condition,” and to express a hope “ that, with few 
exceptions of constitational infirmity, the able- 
bodied cotton workmen will soon become inured 
to the work about to be offered them under the 
Public Works Act, and may then be enabled to 
earn an independent livelihood by ordinary wages 
at piece-work.“ 

There is, unhappily, a large amount of destita- 
tion, — 5 the 160,835 still out of employ, 
actually to be dealt with. But the task is by 
no means a hopeless one. An aggregate fund of 
nearly 400,000/., apart from the poor-rates, will 
be available for the relief of the distress of Lan- 
cashire during the winter, provided promised 
subs:riptions are paid up. With such resources, 
the Central Committee express a hope that no 
appeal for pecuniary assistance beyond the cotton 
districts will be required. They, however, make 
one claim, the reasonableness of which will be 
universally concedel, as we trust it will be 
promptly responded to. The Committee “ sug- 
geat to the public at large that those of the 
industrial population of these districts who avail 
themselves of the opportunities of labour afforded 
by the Public Works Act will necessarily require 
a larger supply of warm clothing than if they 
remained in the schoola in which they were 
employed last winter,” aud they “coni‘ently 
appeal to the public for douatious of clothing, 
which, by the liberality of the railway companies, 
they are still enabled to receive free, by the nse 
of the usual label.“ In a case like this, with the 
ungenial weather of November approaching, it 
may be well to remember the familiar maxim, 
Bis dat, cito dat. 


By the aid of Mr. Elmund Ashworth, the 
Committee eodeavour as far as possible to fore- 
cast the future, on the supposition that the 
American war continues. They cautiously re- 
mark, “that so long as the supply of cotton is 
limited, any sudden excessive demand must lead 
to a subsequent reduction in the hours of labour, 
and there ia therefore reason to fear that the 
time worked in factories during the winter will 
undergo great alterations.” The Committee, 
therefore, hope that the relief committees which 
have exhibited so large an amount of ‘‘ energy 
aud skill” in their“ disinterested services will 
not relax their efforts “until the deserving 


age of the cotton districts have 
en carried through this period of priva- 
tion.” How far these services may be 


needed, depends upon the extent to which 
cotton-growing districts respond to the wants of 
Lancashire mavufacturers, The supply of cotton 
is slowly coming up to the demand. India is 
still the chief substitute for the Slave States of 
America, but other countries are gradually in- 
creasing their supplies, or taking to the cultiva- 
tion of the valued staple, and contributions, moreor 
less in amount, have been received from fifty new 
places in various parts of the world. If present 
demands and high prices were to continue, 
and the competition of America out of the 
question, a more than sufficient supply of cotton 
would no doubt be forthcoming. But time is re- 
uired to develope the cultivation of cotton, and 
neashire cannot afford to wait. Mr. Ashworth, 
however, estimates—and his calculations are 
based on such official information as is available 
—that we shall receive in 1864, in excess of the 
imports of 1863, no less a quautity than 810,000 
bales, or allowing 200,000 for extra export from 
Liverpool, 610,000 bales for the service of the 
year. By this means a supply equal, on the 
average, to four and a half days’ requirements in 
the week, would be available for the coming year. 
This estimate is regarded by Mr. Hugh Mason 
and other manufacturers as too sanguine ; but, 
making every deduction, there seems no doubt 
we may reasonably expect in 1864 a supply of 
cotton, fifty per cent. more than in 1863. All 
the world—even the most distant countries—are 
now alive to our wants, and the supplies of the 
necessary staple, it cannot be doubted, will con- 
tinue to be, as they have been for the last two 
years, progressive. 


NEW ZEALAND—THEN AND NOW. 


Tun New Zealand mail brings very distress- 
ing intelligence. There seems great danger, not 
merely of a struggle with the powerful aud 
disaffected tribesof the Waikatos, but of a general 
war between the settlers and the natives of the 
Northern Island. The field of conflict is no 
longer Taranaki, but the neighbourhood of the 
capital itself. General Camerou's successes appear 
only to have aroused the Maories, and spread 
disaffection among those formerly well disposed. 
It is stated that some 7,500 of the Waikatos and 
other natives around Auckland are in arms, and 
that a general rising of tribes is apprehended.” 
For “forty miles tothe southwardof Auckland, the 
eountry isa vast camp.“ The imminent danger to 


madeto meet it. Although General Cameron ha® 
5,000 regular troops under his command, they are 
inadequate to the emergency. The whole able- 
bodi alation of the disturbed districts has 
been called out for active service, volunteers are 
being enlisted in the Australian colonies, and all 
the Imperial troops and artillery stationed there 
were to be immediately despatched to New 
Zealand. Only by an overwhelming display of 
force, says Governor Sir George Grey, will it be 
possible to prevent a general rising of the natives, 
retain the fidelity of those still friendly to us, 
and “inflict a speedy and severe punishment on 
those tribes who have attem to drive the 
Europeans out of the country.’ 

The state of things which has grown up in New 
Zealand is one of the saddest chapters in our 
colonial history. It is but seven years since the 
writer of a little work* was able to commence 
with the following hopeful paragraph: — 

What a wonderful rage in tlie history of modern times 

is the record of New Zosaland! What a blessed exoep- 
tion to the general course of territorial acquisition! A 
conquest without war; a fierce and powerful people 
subdaed, nt by physical! foros, but by moral suasion; a 
nation of cannibals transformed into an active, in ſurious, 
and peaceful population; and the original natives, instead 
of gradualiy roceding from and melting away before the 
white mon, continuing still in possession of laud and 
property, and becoming amalgamated with them. 
That this pleasing picture was not overdrawn, 
we have the na oh posible testimony. Sir 
George Urey, the former aud the present governor 
of the colony, at a meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society a few years ago spoke to this 
etfect : —- 

IIe said tuat he had visited nearly every one of its sta- 
tions, and couſd speak with confidence of the great aad 
good work acoomplished by it, that he believed that oat of 
the whole native population, estimsted by himself at 
about 100,000, there were not more than 1,000 that did 
not make a profession of Christianity; that though he 
had heard doubts expressed as to the Chri-tian character 
of some individuals, yet no one doubted the effect of 
Christianity upon the mass of the people; that some of 
the native teachers were, and many by means of the 
schools might be, qualified for acting as native pastors, 
if admitted to holy urdera, and might be trusted in such a 
position to — on the good work among their own 
countrymen, and even to go out as missooaries to other 
islands in the Pacific; that if the work should be oon- 
solidated and perfected, as he hoped it would be, the 
conversion of New Zealand would become one of the most 
encouraging facts ia the modern history of Christianity, 
and a pattern of the way in which it might be catablished 
in all other heathen countries. 

How is it that these glowing aspirations have 
been so entirely disappointed? Is it that 
the peaceful juxtaposition of the two races 
has been found to be impossible? Or that 
the Europeans have uniformly encrvached upon 
the rights of their Maori neighbours? Or 
that the natives have been corrupted b 
Euglish vices? Or are we to conclude wit 
the Times that a quarter of a century of Christian 
preaching has had but little effect “on the cruel 
aud pertidious native” ? Neither of these causes 
is alone sufficient to account for the outbreaks and 
chronic disaffection of the Maories. We fear 
this unhappy war must be traced mainly to the 
incredible blundering, to use a mild ee of 
her Majesty's representatives in New Zealand. 

To go back to the origin of this uuhappy strife 
may appear superfluous whils hostilities are 
fiercely raging, but by this means only can we get 
at the merits of the present quarrel, in which 
unfortunately is involved the question not of re- 
spousibility only, but of payment. 

When iu 1840, by the ‘Treaty of Waitangi, the 
Maori chiefs ceded the full rights of sovereignty 
to Queen Victoria, they were guaranteed in the 
poasession of their laud and property, and the 
rights of British subjects, yielding at the same 
time to her Majesty, the exclusive right of pre- 
emption over such lands as they might be dis- 
posed to alienate. New Zealand was then a 
Crown colony, and matters for a time worked 
with comparative smoothness. In 1852, how- 
ever, a coustitution was grauted to this depen- 
dency, with“ the fullest powers of self-govern- 
ment in all domestic affairs.“ But when Colonel 
Browne became Governor, he was pleased to 
annex a new condition, unauthorised by the ome 
Government, that the entire administration of all 
native affairs should be made over to the Execu- 
tive. The local Parliament remonstrated, and at 
last reluctantly yielded. It was during bis 
régime that what is called the King movement“ 
sprang up. The natives, finding themselves 
neglected, anxious to put a stop to intestine feuds, 
with which the Governor did not interfere, and 
jealous of their guaranteed rights, elected in 1858 
a King, under the name of Potatau, who took 
on himself the functions of royalty, appointed 
magistrates and promulgated laws, Still the 
Queen's supremacy was cheerfully conceded. 
The Governor, instead of turning this formidable 
national movement to account, as he might have 
done, to bring about a permanent political union 
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* The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown; 
or the Gospel in New Zealand.” By Miss Tucker, 
London: Nisbet and Co, 
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between the two races, allowed the agitation to 
go on, treating the native pretensions as “ mere 
talk,” and permitting, against the remonstrances 
of the Vaori King himself, a relaxation of the 
law forbidding the sale of arms and ammunition 
to the natives. 

It was in the midst of the effervescence re- 
ferred to, and when the Maories had become 
peculiarly susceptible in reference to their terri- 
torial rights, that the sale of a block of 900 acres 
of land at Taranaki was peremptorily enforced, 

inst the remonstrances of William King—a 
chief. who claimed both tribal and individual 
rights in the 14 „ and who had signally 
proved his loyalty to the British Crown. Deaf 
to expostulations and warnings from influential 
colonists and missionaries, the Governor, guided 
by the opinion of the Land Purchase Sub-Com- 
missioner, refused auy appeal or delay, pressed 
forward the sale, and treated the slight resist- 
ance of King to the military sent to take 
sion of the laud as rebellion againat the — 
Martial law was proclaimed at Taranaki by a 
warrant dated a month in advance, many of the 
natives rallied around King, and the late war 
broke out, It was sanguinary aud protracted 
though the greater part of the Maori chiefs held 
aloof. At length the Imperial troops proved 
victorious, which, coupled with a change of 
Ministry, brought about by the indignation of 
the colonists, who repudiated any responsibility 
in the war, led to a ceasation of hostilities, 
Govervor Browne was recalled, but the differ- 
ences with the Maories were not made up. 

When Sir George Grey arrived in New Zea- 
land he found the natives in an excited and 
inflammable state. He used his great influence 
to couciliate them, aud apparently with some 
effect. But the sore remained unhealed. No 
terms of peace had been concluded—the sense of 
injustice was left to work among the natives. 
What was before a movement for local self- 
goverument expanded iuto one for indepen- 
deuce of the British Crown? At length, iu 
May last, Sir George Grey issued à pro- 
clamation anuvouncivg that the Government, 
owing to circumstances which had lately tran- 
spired, formally renounced their claim “ to the 
land in dispute at Waitara.” Thus, said the 
Melbourne correspondent of the Times, “ the 
irritation of uiue years, a long course of diplo- 
macy, several expensive investigations,” &c., &c., 
aud, finally, “a bloody and costly war, and a 
ruined settlement, have all proceeded from a 
mistake, and that mistake not remedied earl 
enough to prevent a new crop of evils of whic 
we can scarcely as yet measure the extent.” 

The Governor's proclamation was, unfortu- 
nately, issued seven days a/ter hostilities had 
been renewed. A block of land, called Tata- 
raimaka, belonging to the Government, had been 
held by the natives as a kind of material gua- 
rantee for the Waitara block. If it had been 
proposed that each should have been surrendered 
to its rightful owner, the differences would pro- 
bably have been healed, and another war averted. 
What would have been hailed as a boon is now 
regarded as the concession of fear. But by a 
strange infatuation, troops were sent to take pos- 
session of the Tataraimaka block before it was 
announced that the Waitara block would be 
restored. Why this was the case, has never 
been explained. We only know that the 
Ministry of Mr. Fox, opposed all through to the 
policy of the Government, had for some time 
beeu superseded by that of Mr. Bell, a former 
— of Colonel Browne. But we too well 

now the issue: a barbarous massacre of some 
soldiers by Maories in ambush, and—we need 
not enter into further details—a far more 
formidable outbreak than any yet witnessed in 
New Zealand. 


In 1859, and now again in 1863, the Govern- 
meut of New Zealand have blundered into a war 
with the natives—the latter, however, threaten- 
ing to become a war of mutual extermination— 
oue the expense of which must mainly fall upon 
the British taxpayer. Whatever the issue, 
humanity and religion will weep over it. Be the 
sacrifices what they may, British supremacy will, 
no doubt, in the end be asserted. But at what 
cost ? The ruiu of a fine and noble native race 
—for subjection will be but the forerunner of 
extinction—with a great love of independence, a 

* 


peculiar aptitude for civilisation, and gradual! 
succumbing to Christian influences. Bloodeh 

desolation, and massacre will be the portion of 
many au Euglish settler—anxiety, privation, aud 
retrogressiou, of the whole colony. And all 
might so easily have been averted. Fearful, 
indeed, is the responsibility of those who exercise 
authority in our colonies, as well as of those who 
appoint them! But for the criminal mistakes 
and incapacity of Governor Browne, New Zealand 
would, in all probability, still be realising the 
anticipations of Sir George Grey in 1854; aud that 
couscientious administrator, instead of sorrow- 
fully directing a savguinary war, might have 
been watching over the success of one of the 
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noblest of Christian enterprises, and „ — in 


the united and prosperity of Euro 
— Maori Great Britain of the Sou 


emisphere. 
Our blood tingles with shame and humiliation 
to think of the part England is playing in rela- 
tion to barbarous and semi-barbarous races. In 
China we act the part rather of fillibusters than 
Christian civilisers. In Japan our intrusion has 
yielded next to nothing to commerce, and preci- 
itated an internal revolution and an irregular 
war. For a quarter of a century our 
missionaries have been zealously poe the 
Gospel and civilisation among the New Zealand 
natives, and, according to the highest testimony, 
with brilliant prospects of success. Godless 
Europeans have, by their corrupt influences and 
vile habite, done their best to mar the work, but 
England herself, through her representatives, 
comes forward and represents Christianity to the 
Maories as a destroying angel. Yes, that mani- 
fest-destiny theory, by which the subjection and 
extermination of aboriginal races are justified, is 
in its action simply a variation of the bloody 
creeds of heathen mythology, and a practical 
denial of our Christian faith. Yet, forsooth, the 
Times rails against English missionaries for the 
absence of tangible results from their labours 
among uncivilised races 


MEANS AND ENDS, 


A Friend of ours, having been invited to take 
part in a religious meeting of the Primitive Metho- 
dists somewhere in Norfolk, took occasion as he was 
being driven from the railway-station to the village in 
which the meeting was to be held, to refer to a 
similar engagement at which both he and his com- 
panion had been present a few weeks before at a 
neighbouring place, where he thought the audible 
ejaculations and expressions of feeling in which 
Primitive Methodists are accustomed to indulge, 
had been somewhat more noisy, especially on the 
part of those who conducted the service, than was 
conducive to what he regarded as a reasonable ser- 
vice.” John, he asked, “don’t you think we 
might be a little quieter to-night than we were the 
other evening at W——? It seems to me that it 
can hardly be necessary to stir up the people to sucha 
pitoh of excitement as I then witnessed, in order to 
do them good.” Ah,“ said John in reply, You 
doan’t understand. [I'll tell you how it be. You 
see, them people at W—— are a lot of rough ’uns— 
and thay take a dale o' doing to, thay do, doan’t you 
see.” There was not a little philosophy in John’s 
answer. We are very apt in these days of conven- 
tional propriety and mechanical regularity to lose 
sight of the necessity of establishing a due propor- 
tion between the force we employ and the weight of 
resistance we have to overcome. There is a ten- 
dency in most of us to underrate agencies which do 
not conform themselves to our own taste. We re- 
strict ourselves to the clasp-knife when we ought to 
wield the hatchet. We forget that there are 
“rough uns of all sorts that take a deal of 
doing to.“ 

We are not about to examine, in its religious 
bearings, this little bit of the philosophy of influence, 
But our readers will perhaps allow us one observa- 
tion. We know no department of what we may 
call the Christian life, in which the absence of catho- 
licity is more common, more to be regretted, or more 
culpable,than in that of active effort to extend the 
reigu of righteousness. ‘‘ Master, we saw some who 
cast out devils in thy name, and we forbad them, 
because they followed not with us,” expresses the too 
common temper of every section of the Christian 
Church. It is not to be denied that modes of doing 
good have been, and still are, resorted to, which 
involve a violation of the first principles of the 
Gospel, and we are not only entitled, but are bound, 
to warn those who persist in adopting them, that, 
in the words of the highest authority, they that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.“ But 
our present reference is not to breaches of principle, 
but of taste and decorum. When Paul said that he 
was ‘‘all things to all men, if by any means he 
might gain some,” he recognised the fact that in his 
approaches to men in order to win them, although 
he was not at liberty to change the substance of the 
truths he commended to their consciences, a wise 
adaptation of his methods to the temper, habits, and 
peculiarities of thought and feeling, of those whom 
he addressed, was an important element of effective 
action. Our sphere of responsibility and duty is 
neither so wide nor so diversified as was that of the 
Apostle, who held himself to be a “ debtor to the 
Jew and to the Greek,” and who had upon his mind 

„the care of all the churches.” But the almost 
infinite variety of men in respect of natural disposi- 
tion, culture, custom, canons of judgment, springs of 


emotion, and the like, is as great now as it was 
then—and if we cannot suit our modes of approach 
to all, we might at least learn to look not only 
kindlily but thankfully upon the efforts of others 
which, as the result testifies, force a way to the 
hearts of many whom our more approved instru- 
mentality has failed to reach. We might bear in 
mind more habitually than we do, that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,“ and that there 
are large classes of our fellow-men who take a deal 
of doing to.“ 

Bat now, to turn to our present purpose, we 
venture the remark that more than half our moral 
enterprises fail from undervaluing the importance of 
getting at the will of those whom it is our object to 
influence, by such avenues as lead most directly to 
it. We try to get nigh to men’s sympathies 
by the high roads upon which it has been our custom 
to travel, and wonder at our want of success, We 
lay the blame of our failure upon them, upon their 
stupidity, their prejudices, their insensibility to the 

| ordinary motives by which civilised human nature is 
capable of being impelled. But oftener than not the 
fault is our own. We may hammer away most 
vigorously, but what is the use of hammering unless 
we hit the nail on the head? If we could but find 
out how we could put our truths in contact with 
their inner natures, we should find them as amenable 
to its authority as we are. The mistake is, that we 
set out on our way to the citadel as if we knew very 
well how to come up to its gate, whereas we know 
nothing about it. And so we blow our horn, and 
summon the garrison, and expect to be admitted, 
when, to all intents and purposes, we might just as 
well be at the antipodes. When will men understand 
that the heart has its own pass-words, and that what 
will command a ready entrance in one case, will be 
utterly unintelligible in another? When will they 
appreciate the fact that the kind of moral power 
which is irresistible with some classes is wholly 
thrown away upon others? There is a way, if we 
could but discover it, by which every mind of inferior 
culture is acoessible to, and swayable by, a more 
powerful or better-trained intellect. Practical 
wisdom will first exercise itself in finding out what 
that way is, and afterwards in making use of it. We 
can lay hold upon others only by their sympathies, 
and their sympathies, the seat, as it were, of their 
vitality, will be imbedded in associations, habits, 
forms of speech, and modes of action, special to 
themselves, perhaps altogether alien from us and 
our experience. Until we have made ourselves 
thoroughly cognisant of these, and can adapt our 
methods to them, we labour at a fearful disadvan- 
tage. So we have sometimes seen immense labour 
bestowed oa clearing a footway of trampled snow 
during a severe frost, and, after all, with but imper- 
fect success—and yet as soon as a thaw has set in, a 
broom would easily do the work which had pre- 
viously defied both shovel and pickaxe, 


It is just the same in the more private walks of 
life. In most families there will be one at least 
whom, in the common phraseowgy of society, we 
term “a scop-grace.” We are not offering to go 
bail for the class. Wedo not acquit them of that 
blame with which their own consciences, in most 
cases, sternly accuse them. But we do believe that, 
in by far the greater number of instances, they may 
be regarded as only individual exemplifications of the 
„rough uns” that take a great deal of doing to.“ 
In other words, if they were approached by means 
thoroughly adapted to their peculiarity of disposition, 
or taste,—if one could ascertain the secret by which 
their estimates are formed, their motives are laid 
hold of, and their will is biassed, and could ply it for 
good, a far better result might be hoped for than 
from those customary lectures, objurgations, and 
chastisements which are but like so much water 
poured on a duck’s back. In these most painful 
phases of domestic experience we are liable to miss 
our end, not so much because it is unattainable, as 
because our care and our pains are expended without 
due discrimination. We smite, and are astonished 
that nothing comes of it—the explanation of our want 
of success being that we have smitten in the wrong 
place. Abnormal natures demand to be anxiously 
and vigilantly studied before they can be dealt with 
to any good purpose—and if half the self-sacrifice we 
submit to in our vain attempts to break down a 
stubbornness of will which proves in <ible under 
all our methods, were but devoted tu quiet, thought- 
ful, persevering endeavou's to und out the hidden 
bypath by which te heart may be reached, we 
should not so often have to deplore that most dis- 
tressing of all spectacles—the moral ruin of a nature 
akin to ourown, When we find that the beaten 
road with which we are familiar does not lead up to 
the gate of a man’s soul, it is time for us to scan well 


the surrounding neighbourhood, that we may dis- 


cover, if poasible, the less-observable path whieh 
will reach it, and having hit upon that, we should 
enter upon it without being turned aside by the 
probability that we all tear our clothes or scratch 
our skin, in threading its unfrequented windings. 

When heart touches heart, the work is done—but 
between heart and heart the intervening husk 
wonderfully differs in different cases. In all moral 
enterprises for the well-being of others two condi- 
tions aro indispensable to success—first, that we 
should be ourselves in earnest, and secondly that we 
should be able to show our earnestness to those whose 
benefit we seek. If our partis done in a perfunctory 
manner, or merely in a manner deemed appropriate 
to a profession or an official position, there will be, 
unfortunately, however unreasonably, numerous 
classes who will regard our seal as artificial and 
forced. But, whatever our own enthusiasm, we 
shall still be unsuccessfal, unless there be some 
correspondence between its modes of manifestation 
and the perceptive powers of those whom by means 
of it we seek to kindle, To revert to our illustrative 
anecdote. There is nothing religious in shoutings, 
gestioulations, grotesque violence of manner, or the 
audible utterance of ejaculatory petitions by indi- 
vidual enthusiasm in a common assembly. To most 
of us these things wear the appearance of irregu- 
larity, and grate very uncomfortably upon our 
feelings. They answer no good end, as far as we are 
concerned. They are altogether de trop, and choke 
our religious sensibilities. But then there is a very 
much larger class of people than that to which we 
belong who cannot be come at, even for the purpose 
of putting one’s own heart into contact with theirs, 
save by those rough ways with which they are 
familiar. What is outré to us is gentleness to them 
and they cannot realise an earnestness which is not 
demonstrative and noisy. It is foolieh to expect to 
touch them by mere intellectual methods. Their 
intellectual natare has never been cultivated, and 
has become a jungle without a single open pathway 
through it to their inner selves. You must carry 
truth to their hearts by such roads to it as are 
already open to you, and if you are too delicate to do 
it, you must encourage those to do it who are not so 
—at least, if you care for the end more than the 
means. The class takes a deal o' doing to” which 
you have neither physical energy, taste, or aptitade 
for. But, thank God, it can furnish its own means 
and agents, and they want, not repression, but wise 
and kindly guidance. Before we condemn any order 
of means not involving a breach of principle let us 
inquire how they answer their end in the partioular 
directions in which they are applied. 


Correspondence, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND THE 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—To-day’s Times contains a paragraph—appa- 
rently communicated —relativo to the Autumnal 
Meeting of the Congregational Union, just held at Liver- 
pool; which paragraph asserts that all were agreed 
that it would be unwise and impolitie to raise any con- 
troversy with the Established Church. Much kindly 
feeling was shown towards the Evangelical clergy.” 

This, as it stands, is delusive, since it is calculated to 
produce the impression that the Congregational Union, 
from a reactionary feeling, consequent on its Bicentenary 
efforts last year, is disposed to discourage those who 
think that the present is a pre-eminently fitting time 
for the enforcement of the voluntary principle, as the 
only remedy for the desperate disorders with which the 
Establishment is afllicted. 

The fact is, that the Union was so much occupied 
with questions affecting the internal and purely religious 
alfairs of Congregationalists as to have but little time 
for the discussion of other matters. The specches at the 
public meeting for the exposition of Congregational 
principles were emphatic enough, as regards a protest 
against State-Churchism, and, however great the 
kindly feeling shown towards the Evangelical clergy” 
in the Rev. J. Corbin's paper on the Bicentenary move- 
ment, it contained some very wholesome expressions of 
opinion, and some weighty facts, albeit that neither the 
opinions nor the facts could be very palatable to any 
section of the Established clergy. In a word, with the 
exception of a single sentence from one speaker, I heard 
nothing which would give countenance to the statement 
in the Times paragraph—a statement likely to be made 
a bad use of in some quarters, and which should, there- 
fore, be contradicted by 


ONE WHO WAS THERE. 
October 19th. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THEOLOGICAL AND MISSIONARY TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, — As your readers are aware, the above institution 
has recently been established at Nottingham. After 
mature deliberation the general committee has cordially 
and unanimously elected the Rev. J, B, Paton, M. A., 
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ee 


of Sheffield, to the 44 — The Rev. T. 8. 

of Birk „% well known to our 
movement, has been chosen to fill the second chair. Bo 
these gentlemen have signified their intention to t 
the appointments to a — 22 been age 5 
committee is in treaty for e premises in which the 
lectures will be delivered and the classes held, and the 
winter session will commence about the middle of Novem- 
ber. — — last few weeks the subscription list has 
been considerably augmented, from five gentlemen 
having promised contributions of 100/. a-year each. As 
some persons who may desire to avail themselves of 
the advantages of the institution may be unaware of the 
p course to adopt, permit me to state that I sball be 
glad to forward forms of application to those who may 
require them. It is the earnest desire of all associated 
with the new institute that it may be regarded not as 
the rival, but as an auxiliary to our existing colleges, pre- 
naring for Christian service many young men who would 
be rnable to enter upon a more extended course of classical 
and theological study; that it may exercise a powerful 
influence in promoting that evangelistic work for which 
there is in the present day so deep a need; and that it 
may secure the sympathy, prayer, and support of our 
denomination. 

Believe me to remain, yours very truly, 
H. OLL 


ARD, Secretary. 
Derby, Oct. 20, 1863. 


THANK-OFFERINGS.,. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 
Sin. — As the devout and the affluent are about to 
upon to contribute at the various churches 


hapele of some special theaksgiving sorvise, mag, © 


(Leviticus xvi. 


School at Ha 


Orphan W 
now to clothe, * 


Sixty children are annually admitted. Thirty will be 
elected next week from a list of 129 candidates; but 
though the charity provides for 300, yet 400 might be 
accommodated but for want of the requisite funds. 
Cases of the most distressing character are constant! 
nted for admission, but the committee are obliged 
limit the admissions to sixty in the year for the reason 
stated. In the 105 years since its foundation, 2,129 
hans have been received. 
” Commenting the object to your readers for personal as 
well as other help, ; 
I remain, yours obediently, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
32, Ludgate-hill, E. C., Oct. 20, 1863. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I have read the Nonconformist from its com- 
mencement, and there is no r I take up with 
greater satisfaction than and I always give you 
credit for looking at things on both sides ; and with this 
feeling, after reading the excellent article on the oo- 
operative movement, I think you will not be offended to 
hear of a few facts that have recently come under my 
observation as to the working of the system in some 
localities, and which lead me to think that though there 
may be some advantages connected with co-operative 
societies, they are counterbalanced, or more than counter- 
balanced, by the evils erry! from them. 

In a small town in which I have some dear frien 
a schoolmaster from the north of England was en 
to take charge of the British ool, and in his 

desire to elevate the masses,” thought what 
a capital thing a co-operative society would be; and 
he persevered till he had formed one, to the great annoy- 
ance of his best friends and the tradesmen of the town, 
who found many of their best customers had joined the 
co-operatives. And when those who had been the greatest 
friends to the education of the industrious classes were 
asked for their subscriptions to the school, they said, 


naturally enough, We do not feel justified in con- 
tributing to the support of an institution for the 
education of the children of those who are doing all 


they can to take the bread out of the mouths of our 
families. We have large rents to meet, and ex- 
cessive rates to pay for town improvements, cemetery, 
water- works, 3 soon. Is it to be expected that we 
can take that interest we once did in those who now, at 
little cost, seek to divert the cash which once found its 
way into our tills, and enabled us to meet the expenses of 
our ishments?” I know many bonds of friendship 
have been severed, and those who once met as friends 
with kindly feelings, are now estranged and scarcely 

other as brethren. The little tradesmen 
feel it very much; many of them, who have been 
accustomed to trust mechanics from week to week, find 
they go to the store, as they are compelled to do, 
with their ready money, and leave their creditors to 
shift as best they can. Two widows I know, who till 
recently were obtaining a comfortable living by keeping 
a little shop, have been almost ruined by this new 
society; one has been obliged to give up her license. She 
told me that sometimes she did not take a shilling a day. 
The other told me her best customers had joined this 
co-operative, and it is but little she does now. The 
Saturday evening trade in many houses of business 
is quite ch ; those who are doing good family 
trades, on Saturday evening used to take considerable 
sums of ready money, which were very serviceable, find 
this source of income nearly dried up, and that gratitude 
is the last virtue to be looked for from those whom, in 
former years, they have exerted themselves to 
elevate morally, intellectually, religiously, and 
politically. Instead of the movement tending 
to foster a spirit of unity and unselfishness, it appears to 
me to have the opposite effect, creating division and 
jealousies to the greatest extent, causing the industrious 
classes not to care what becomes of respectable trades- 
men who have to bear the burden of taxation and make 
the greatest sacrifices for benevolent objects. Even in 
Christian communities it works distance and coldoess 
amongst its members, and one regards another as an 
opponent seeking to undermine his temporal interests. 
As to the opinions of paid lecturers, they are of little 
weight ; for you know as well as I do that there is no 
evil under the sun, not even our iar” ebony 
institution,“ but will find eloquent advocates, both as 
speakers and wri if they are well paid for it. From 
what I have seen, I believe that while there may be 


some little advantage from the this in no 
d oom 


Tp pe 
egree ng en 
between the industrious artisan and the mnieile-elnee 
tradesman. While some of our public speakers are 
praising up the m referred to, they ought to 
remember that while trying to do a little good to one 
portion of the community they inflict a most serious and 
pecuniary injury on another, which has quite as much 
right to have its interests considered as that which they 
1 dane lice.” I send the 

get down n malice. send you the above 
merely as a little information that may of some 
service to those of your readers who like to hear both 
sides of the question. 

„dear Sir, you 


Lam rs truly, 
Dorset, Oct. 8, 1863. ‘LIBERA LIS, 


Foreign and Colonial, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


Advices from New York, received by the China, 
are to October 7th, and by telegraph to Cape Race 
as late as October 10th. 

TENNESSEE, 

Despatches from to the 3rd assert 
that the position of the army is seoure from attack 
from any quarter. of wounded rs 
have been made under flags of trace, and the number 
of Federal wounded now accumulated at Chattanooga 
was so great that the city is desoribed as an hospital. 
Telegrams from Atlanta of the 30th ult. to the 

Enquirer state that General Rosecranz’s 
defences are so su 
immediate attack 


It is asserted that General Roseoranz has been 
reinforced by two corps from General Meade’s army, 
which, with the troops from other quarters which 
have been sent forward for the same purpose, will 
augment his force to upwards of 30,000 men more 
than it consisted of previous to the battle of 
Chicamangs. Bragg is reported to have been 
heavily reinforced, and to bave upwards of 175,000 
men. 

Nashville (Tennessee) d 
that M’Minniville was a ed by the Confederates 
at noon on that day. Telegraphic communication 
from M’Minniville was soon afterwards suspended. 
It appears that the place was captured, with 500 
prisoners and seven w together with 500 
prisoners at Waldron Ri On the Sth a large 
railway bridge south of Murfreesborough was partially 
destroyed, and the telegraph wires out. Roseoranz 
communications were still interrupted. Rumours 
prevailed in Nashville on the 8th that Shelbyville, 
with all the Federal forces there, had been captured 
by the Confederates. General Forrest, with a force 
of about 4,000 mounted Confederates, was operating 
on the line of railroad communicating between 
Nashville and Bridgeport or Chattanooga. 

Louisville despatches report that General Barnside 
still held Knoxville, his lines extending as far south 
as Calhoun, on the Chiawassie River, and east as far 
as Greenville; also, that he held all the passes 
leading into North Carolina. His right wing was 
asserted to be in communication with the left wing 
of the army of General Rosecrans. There was, how- 
ever, considerable doubt of the authenticity of the 
despatches. 


The Richmond papers publish the following from 
Chattanooga, dated Oct. 2ad :— 


General Bragg has consented to exchange wounded 
with Rosecranz. Affairs are unchanged at Chattanooga. 
General Rosecranz receives his supplies by waggon trains 
from Stevenson. The rumours that Rosecranz’s supplies 
were cut off were not credited. Rosecranz is confined 
to his works around Chattanooga, our lines extending 
to the river above and below him. His defences are 
strong, and thought to be so superior that no assault 
will be made. 

The latest telegrams vid Cape Race, dated Oct. 
9th and 10th, say :— 


The situation at Chattan 


hes of the 3rd state 


portends an early en- 


gagement. The Confederates have rendered the roads 
in z's rear difficult to travel except for strong 
military commanda, 


A portion of the Confederate cavalry has moved 
towards Kentucky to harass Buruside's lines. A part 
has also moved southward nst Rosecrans 

It is rumoured that the Confederates have captured 
Shelbyville. The Confederates opened fire on Chatta- 
nooga — 1 5th — Lookout Mountain. Shells 
were exploding io Chattanooga. 

Wheeler’s Confederate cavalry, 4,000 strong, have 
been defeated near Franklin, Kentucky, with a loss of 
300 prisoners and four cannon. 


The following Southern view of the position of 
General Rosecranz is fromthe Richmond Sentinel of 
the 29th of September: 


Chattanooga, in 1860, contained a population of 5,000, 
It is situated on the south bank of the Tennessee River, 
in the midst of a very mountainous region, owing to 
which the course of the river in the neighbourhood is 
very sinuous. Lookout Mountain, which is prominently 
mentioned juet now in the despatches from that quarter, 
is a range that comes up from the south-west, and abuts 
abruptly upon the Tennessee River, at a point about 24 
miles below or west of Chattanooga. It ends in a cliff 
or peak of remarkable height, called Point Lookout, 
about 1,800 feet above the bed of the river, which washes 
its northern base. The railroad from Chattanooga to 
Nashville, and also a common road, pass round the pre- 
cipitous face of this cliff, and between it and the river, 
on their way west. Chattanooya is on a great bend or 
horse-shoe in the river—not in the horse-shoe, but at 
its front or toe: the bend of the river being towards the 
south and Chattanooga being on the southern , 
Mission Ridge, on and behind which Rosecrans was 
iutrenched at last accounts, rung nearly parallel to 


| 


Lookout Mountain, lea Cha to the west 
sons soe of tan He er tre Eason 
situation of the two armies, Rosecranz is cat off from 
all movement this side of the river in any direction. 
His railroad communication with Nashville is aleo lost. 
Nothing is left him but the road behind bim. This road 
crosses the Tennessee on a pontoon bridge, and traversing 
the horse-shoe made by the river, it climbs Waldron’s 
Ridge, which, at a short d flanks the river there, 
and then descends into the valley which lies beyond, 


and then leads away towards Kingston, on the north-east, 
at the junction of the Tennessee the Clinch, We 
do not know what facilities we have for cutting off Rose- 
cranz’s retreat acroas the river and by the road we have 
indicated. It would seem to be a atrait for 


him to have to move a large army where he has no 
depdte of supplies, and no communications. He can 
now got supplies only by this road across the river; 
and if Wheeler's cavalry are indeed over there, he will 
find this resource valueless. He cannot possibly havo 
in Nashville the month’s supplies of which the enemy's 
ao boast. His movements have been too rapid, and 
o has held Chattanooga too short a time to permit this. 
To us it seems that Rosecrans's situation is full of l 
and difficulty ; and this from those ill-considered 
boastings of which some = are not yet cured. 
The th this conclusion is, 
that Rosecrang seems to feel confidence in his position. 
Whether it is good judgment, or obsti or necessity 
that holds „ Mission Ridge is yet to be 
fullyknown, We not venture to pass an opinion, 
CHARLESTON, 

Confederate accounts from Charleston on the 6th 
re an attack upon the Federal fleet. The Iron - 
sides had much damaged the Con 
Chickora in the action. 


our 
ing that most makes us 


ment of the work of demolition which he bad 
more than once announced as complete. Boat-recon- 
maissinces had discovered the garrison to be fully 
prepared to repulee any renewal of the attempt w 
obtain possession by assault. Owing to the high tides 
and other causes, General Gilmore had been com- 
pelled to remove his head-quarters and nearly all hin 
— from Morris Taland to Folly Island, and it 
was believed that no bombardment ol thecity would 
take place prior to the let November. 

Admiral Dablgren’s vessels are described as being 
merely spectators of the operations of the army, 
without assisting in any way in them. It is added 
that the differences between the heads of the two 
—— of the service had so greatly increased that 

y are no longer upon speaking terms, It is 

that a Frenoh NI 

inet, hed be ined b the N — — 
en receiv y A t. 

At that date a portion of the — in oonjuuo- 

tion with the Federal batteries on Morris Island, 

were engaged in a bombardment with the Confede- 

rate batteries. 


VIRGINIA. 

A mall Confederate force had attempted to cross 
the Rapidan at Germania-mills, but, being 
by the Federal guard, relinquished the design. It 
has been discovered that a brigade of Confederate 
troops occupied a strong position on the north bank 
of the Raven, near the Rapidan station on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railway, Lee continued for- 
tifving all the fords on the Rapidan. 

Bands of guerillas infest the country in the rear 
of the Army of the Potomac, and continually make 
successful raids upon the couotry towards camps and 
sutlers’ trains. Ong of these parties on the night of 
the let attacked Fort Beck witb, within ten miles of 
Warhington, killed and wounded several of the 
guard, took twenty of them prisoners, and captured 
sixty horses, together with many arms and equip - 
ments, 

Washiogton letters of the 4th inst. claim to have 
information, derived from private Confederate sou 
reporting that General Lee's army having been fill 
up with conscripts now amounts to 90,000 men, and 
that his reserves at Richmond number upwards of 
12,000. There were no Confederates at present in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

NEW ORLEANS AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

New Orleans advices to the 27th ult, do not con - 

firm the Southern report of the defeat of Wei zel in 


Louisiana. 

It is reported 61 Cairo that Franklin attacked 
the Confederates at Brashear, Louisiana, and was 
repulsed, but receiving reinforcements renewed the 
conflict, and defeated the Confederates. No dates 
or particulars are given. 

A malignant fever had appeared in the fleet before 
New Orleans. Its progress was being checked. 

Twelve Federal steamboats, of the aggregate value 
of 500,000 dollars, had been burnt at different points 
oa the Mississippi within the two past months. It 
is believed the perpetrators were connected with the 
conspiracy receutly reported to have been discovered 
for the destruction of all the Government transports 
on the western rivers, 


POLITICAL, 

The recent news from Europe, which stetes that 
the Emperor of the French will immediately reong- 
nise the Southern Confederacy, and that an alliance 
between France, Mexico, the Coufederacy, and, pro- 
bably Great Britaio, will be established, though not 
universally believed, was the cause of considerable 
dirquictade in political and financial circles, 

The President had issued au order revoking all 
military edicts that iu any wise direct the enlistment 
into the army of slaves in Maryland. It had been 
discovered that such eulistmente were alienating 
many loyal citizens of that State who were slave- 
holders from their support of the Government. 

Mr. Blair, the Postmastes-General, in a speech at 
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inst., denounced the revolutionary scheme of the 
Abolitionists to abolish the rights of the Southern 


the President to the designs of the u 

Radicals of the N as to defeat the objects of the 
Nullifiers and Secessionists of the South. Mr. 
Seward is understood to agree in the opinions of Mr. 
rey 4 and Mr, Chase and Mr. Stanton to be opposed 


Jetter, in which he deolares compromise between 
North and Soath to be impossible. 

The New York Herald asserts that peace proposi- 
tions had been discussed in the Federal Cabinet. 
The nature of them was unknown, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


President Lincoln has appointed the 26th of 
November as a day of thanksgiving for Americans at 
home, at sea, and abroad, 

A subscription of 10c. each, which originated with 
the soldiers of the Army of the Potomac, for the 
purchase of a service of plate, to be presented to 
General M‘Clellan, had been prohibited by the Go- 
veromé< nt, 

Late despatches from Sin Francisco announce that 
a fivet of Russian war vessels was expected off the 
coast of California some time during October. 

Letters from Vi of the 24th ult, announce 
that General Grant was still quite feeble from the 
effects of the — received by the falling of his 


horse at New On his arrival at Vicksburg, 
on — ult., he was carried to his head quarters 
on a r. 


The iron -olad Merrimac No. 2 was iu a complete 
state of preparation for offensive operations, and was 
lying at Joves’s Bluff, awaiting the completion of 
her consort, the Lady Davis, which had dy re- 
ceived her iron-plating, in order that the two vessels 
might ed to Fortress Monroe together to attack 
the Federal fleet stationed in Hampton Roads. 

Two Richmond announce that Mr. James 
Spence has been “ dismissed from his office of finan- 
cial agent to the Confederate Government at Liverpool. 
They do more than make the announcement: they 
abuse Mr. Spence. 

It is said that the Federals were largely recruiting 
among the Unionists of East Tennessee, which, as the 
Richmond Examiner said a few weeks ago, “is a hot 
bed of disaffection” tothe Confederacy. Large bands 
that had been in arms in the mountains all the winter 
were joining the Federals, as well as those who 
remained in their own houses and concealed their 
sentiments. 

The Confederates were menacing Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

A cavalry, artillery, and infantry expedition, with 
two gunboats, had left Fortress Monroe, destination 
unknown. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times writes :—“ The numerical strength of the 
coloured regiments actually in the field is somewhat 
over 20,000 men—less than has been generally sup- 
posed. But it is estimated that before the end of the 
year the (Federal) Government will have 80,000 negro 
soldiers in the field.” 

Exopus or THs SLAVES IN MARYLAND.—A corre- 
spondent of the Dai/y News writing from Maryland 
writes:—‘*To put the matter shortly, the able- 
bodied slaves in Eastern Maryland are all running 
away. Three years ago a likely slave-boy was worth 
2501 As lately as three weeks ago, in a vi 
which I visited, a youth of sixteen years was sold 
for 601." To-day, through the unscrupulous action of 
the Government, slave property in Maryland is 
totally ansaleable. The centre of the movement is 
the coloured camp at Baltimore. The means em- 
ployed are 4 Gor calling at different points 
along the coast, which received on board the run- 
aways, and carry them off to Baltimore under the 
stars and stripes. There they may be seen daily in 
the grey slouched wideawakes and tattered trousers 
of their slave life, marking time and learning their 
facings before their Yankee officers, who commend 
them highly, and say that they have a natural 
aptitude for military life. Their injured owners flock 
into the camp to get the certificates, by which, ata 
future day, they may claim the 300 dollars, or what- 
ever sum Congress shall allow them. Rebel in de 
emp; ran him out: run him out,’ shout the negroes 
as a stranger enters. Come to look for slaves, eh?’ 
said one of them to me. Reckon you'll not ſiud any 
of them here.’ The candidates for certificates look 
very glum as they pass between the grinning ranks 
of their quondam chattels. Meanwhile, on the 
eastern shore, the broad flat fields of maize are ready 
fur cutting, and nobody can tell how the crop is to 
be saved in time to get the seed iv, or indeed how 
much of it can be saved at all. The richest planters 
suffer most. I heard of one who bas lost as many as 
eighty-five servants, Another told me that he had 
lost sixteen out of fifty-two. Of the smaller pro- 

rietors whom I met one bad lost four boys, another 

ad lost one. My host had not lost any. And what 
alarms them most is that they have not the slightest 
security against all the rest going off to-night and 
leaving them with the women and chfidren aud the 
old and infirm males on their hands, The behaviour 
of the slaves, too, has surprised and perplexed them. 
There has been no insubordination. Up to the time 
of their departure, they wield their hoes and eat 
their corn cake with all the old docility. Then they 
suddenly disappear, to tura up on the muster-roll at 
Baltimore.” 


POLAND. 
The Russian Government announces as an impor- 


tant victory that the in Lublin have defeated 
the Crysinski band, killing 100 insurgents and 
taking 98 prisoners, The telegram adds that the 
rest of the band was destroyed by another 
detachment of soldiers; but in this case destruction 
probably only means di An engagement 
took on the lach inst. in the vicinity of 
Lauterburg, near the Prussian frontier. The insur- 
gents, it is said, repulsed the Russian attack with 
the bayonet, 

The of repression and terrorism in Warsaw 
is rapidly being * The horticaltural estab- 
lishment belonging to M. Hoser in Warsaw has been 
confiscated by the Russian authorities, on account of 
a shot having been fired from the building. All 
officials of Polish descent in that city are to be dis- 
missed, and replaced by Russians. It is further 
stated that the Russian Government has annulled all 
annual contracts, and reduced them to quarterly 
engagements. Two National gendarmes have been 
hanged in Warsaw. On the 18th the Hotel de 
Ville was discovered to be on fire in three places 
simultaneously in the interior of the archive depart- 
ment, parts of which are separated by interior 
courts. No doubt was entertained of the fire being 
the work of incendiaries, All the treasure-chests, 
securities, account-books, and valuable objects were 
saved. On the same day the Government ordered 
divilians to give up all arms and permits for the 

ion of arms till the next day. 

The 8 3 has published a circular 
rejecting as calam exaggerated stories put 
forth by the Russian Government respecting execu- 
tions performed by sentence of the revolutionary 
tribanals. The National Government admits that 
several such executions have been ordered as a 
necessary protection against espionage, but that the 
greater portion of what has been published by the 
Russians on the subject is utterly false. 

The Breslauer Zeitung announces that an Imperial 
decree has detached the government of Augustowo 
and the district of Lomza from the kingdom of 
Poland, and hasdeclared them henceforth incorporated 
provinces of the Russian Empire. An Aide-de-Camp 
of General Mouravieff had already arrived in Suwalki 
to assume the office of Governor, 

The J/ndépendance mentions, as a rumour, that 
the Poles, disappointed on the side of Western 
Europe, have offered to Turkey an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, to reconquer for the Sultan all that 
Ottoman Empire has lost in successive wars with 

e Czar, 


RUSSIA. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that orders have 
been given to send two divisions of infantry and 
dragoons into Poland. Eleven plated batteries, in- 
tended to reinforce the Black Sea flotilla, are about 
to be equipped. 

The news that the Russians are constructing twelve 
gunboats in the Black Sea is confirmed. 

The Moniteur states that the movement in the 
Caucasus appears to be of a serious character. A 
certain number of the tribes had joined the Circassian 
mountaineers, 


FRANCE. 

The funeral of the late M. Billault was conducted 
at the public expense on Saturday. It was au im- 
posing State ceremonial, In his place M. Rouher 
has n appointed Minister of State, and M. 
Rouland, President of the Council of State. 

The King of the Greeks is the guest of the 
Emperor at St. Cloud. He leaves Paris to-morrow. 

Considerable changes are announced in the French 
diplomatic service. Baron Gros, the Ambassador in 
London, who had long wished to resign his post, is 
relieved of his duties in a letter full of compliment 
from the Emperor himself. The Prince de la Tour 
d' Auvergne, at present French Ambassador in Rome, 
succeeds Baron Gros in London. The Prince will be 
replaced at Rome by M. de Sartiges. Baron de 
Malaret will fill the place of the latter at Turin. 

The Emperor has written to the daughters of the 
late M. Billault, expressing his sym y in the 
trouble which has fallen upon them and excited such 
painful emotion throughout France. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says 
he bas learned on good authority that the Ewperor 
has no intention of recognising the Confederate 
States. 

The Pairie professes to know that at the last 
English Cabinet Council the majority were in favour 
of the postponement of the decision relative to the 
demand of the Poles for recognition as belligerents. 

The Courrier du Dimanche asserts that 
Austria has consented to associate herself with the 
declaration that the treaties of 1815 are to be con- 
sidered as annulled upon condition that Frauce and 
England will guarantee her from any possible attack 
from Russia. Earl Russell has given Count Rech- 
berg very distinctly to understand that England 
does not in any case mean to accept the eventuality 
of war.” The same paper says that on the 10th 
inst. Earl Russell forwarded a note to St. Peters- 
burg stating that, according to the views of the 
English Cabinet, the treaties of 1515, so far as they 
relate to the possession of Poland by Russia, must be 
considered cancelled. The despatch is worded in 
accordance with the views already communicated to 
the Cabinets of Paris and Vienna. The Courrier du 
Dimanche does not believe that France will follow 
the example set by England. She might, perhaps, 
have done eo had England consented to a collective 
note of the three Courts, or even if, such a step be- 


ing taken solely by France and England, the Cabinet 


of London had not insisted upon the absence of all 
expressions of a compromising character, 


AUSTRIA, 

It is asserted that Austria has declared her inten- 
tion to insist on the maintenance of the treaties of 
1815, but that she will join any protest of France 
and England against the violation of these treaties 
by Russia, 

The Upper House of the Reichsrath has a 
resolution annulling the laws excluding Jews from 
acting as notaries in Austria. 


PRUSSIA. 

A 122 from the parish of Steingrund, in 
Silesia, has 1 an address to the King. His 
Majesty said in reply that the parish should eleot 
men who would support Ministers in the execution of 
the task he had confided to them, His Majesty 
further said that an inimical bearing towards the 
Government was incompatible with lity to the 
Sovereign. The work with the carrying out of which 
the King has entrusted his Ministers, is the mainten- 
ance of the present organisation of the army. His 
Mejesty continued :— 

Tranquillity would be re-established in the country, 
and the execution of my intentions, to forward the 

rogressive development of legislation on a constitutional 
is, would be assured, 

The King had engsged to attend the consecration 
of Cologne Cathedral, but afterwards drew back on 
the ground of pressing State business—really 
because M. Bismark was not invited, When the 
King lately visited Dortmund and Crefeld, there, 
were numbers of well-dressed persons in the streets 


is said to have vexed his Majesty more than any 
previous indication of the popular dissatisfaction. 
interview between the Kings of Prussia and 
Belgium at Baden-Baden is reported to have been of 
no satisfactory nature, and the two sovereigns are 


said to have but ill pleased with other. 
King Leopold is believed to have pointed out to his 
brother potentate that persistence in the present 
system was likely to breed serious disaffection in the 
Khine provinces. 
The elections in Prussia will, acoording to re 

from all sides, bring a decided majority of icals 
into the new Chamber. It is very probable that the 
King, under the guidance of the Junker party, 
» pg make short work of the constitution alto- 
gether, 


DENMARK, 

The Government has ordered that a larger body 
of troops shall be massed upon the southern frontier 
of Schleswig. 

The treaty of alliance between Denmark and 
Sweden is to be forthwith signed, 


IONIAN ISLANDS, 

The Ionian Parliament has discussed the draft of 
a message to the Lord High Commissioner. One 
paragraph of the address states that the fortresses 
should be handed over to King George in their 
present condition. This is considered as a protest 
against the scheme attributed to Euglaud of their de- 
struction. The Parliament has resolved, by a vote of 
thirty-threeto three, that the Protectorate of Eaglaud 
over the Ionian Islands shall cease immediately, the 
Senate be diesolved, and the Ionian Islands forthwith 
be aunexed to Greece. 


TURKEY, 

News from Constantiuople states that the Russian 
Minister in that city had declared to the Porte that 
any recognition of the Polesas belligerents by Turkey 
would be considered by Russia as a declaration of 
war between the two Powers, 


> 


INDIA. 

The Indian mail of last week brought a copy of 
the Colombo Observer of the 4th of September, con- 
taining a special telegram transmitted from Bombay 
on the Zud, to the effect that the Punjaub had been 
invaded by 7,000 men, who had crossed the Indus 
into British territory; that they were thought to be 
the vanguard of a larger force; and that the let 
Punjaub Infantry and Mountain Train had been sent 
against them. They were supposed to be headed by 
one or more of the sons of Dost Mohammed, 


’ JAPAN. 

A telegram}from Shanghai, via Suez, dated Sept. 
4, says— News [has been received here of the arrival 
of Admiral Kuper with the fleet at Kagosima. 
Negotiations failing, the admiral besieged and levelled 
the city, and fired Prince Satsuma’s three steamers, 
The fleet then returned to Yokohama. Captain 
Josling and Commander Wiltrot were killed in the 
engagement.” 

Ufficial advices received in Paris from Japan state 
that the Tycoon had succeeded in escaping from the 
sort of captivity in which be was held by the Mikado 
and had returned to Yeddo. According to the same 
advices the Tycoon displayed the most favourable 
disposition towards Europeans, Much was expected 
from the effects of the chastisement which the 


English squadron had gone to inflict upon Prince 


Satsuma, 


NEW ZEALAND. 
On the 15th of July General Cameron crossed the 
Waikato frontier, the enemy retreating before him to 
@ position called Kohiroa, which they had previously 
prepared and covered with rifle-pits. Here, on the 
17th, the first fight took place, One portion of the 
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troops was detached to outflank the Maories and 
in t their retreat, while the rest, headed by the 

stormed the pits under fire, by which they 
had two men killed and ten wounded. The enemy 
were pursued for six miles, and are stated to have 
suffered a heary loss, including some chiefs of dis- 
tinction. Pushing forward, another attempt was 
made a fortnight later to bring the foe to an engage- 
ment at a place called Paparata, where he had a 
settlement fronted by swamps and a river, and where 
it was supposed he would hold his ground. The river 
was bridged over by the sappers, and the village was 
at once rushed at but found empty, the Maories 
retreating to a dense jungle, into which the soldiers 
followed in single file. Here they beat about in the 
thick underwood, chasing the fire amid the yells of an 
antagonist whom they could not come up with oreven 
once see. The Maories were so cautious in keeping 
at a distance that, notwithstanding their constant fire, 
they only hit one of our men; but when the troops 
were withdrawn to the open, they issued forth in con- 
siderable numbers out of range of our rifles, to tempt 
the Pakeha to a repetition of this harassing and 
fruitless game. 

On the evening of the 21st of July, the schooner 
Tuaranga arrived at Auckland from Tuaranga with 
thirty-two European and seven native passengers, 
intimation having been given them by William 
Thompson to “clear out” in four-and-twenty hours, 
as their lives were in danger, and that he was collect- 
ing the natives along the coast with the intention of 
prosecuting the war. So immediate and urgent was 
the danger considered to be tliat Archdeacon Browne 
and = — The — 3 — no 
time in o om aw ; schooner 
Maupere was to follow the and the im- 
apm was that every settler on the east coast would 

compelled to come in. 

Some of the murders by natives betoken a savage 
description of warfare. For instance, on July 24th 
they attacked Oaptain Calvert's house, on the high 
ground near the Maori position, on Pakekiweriki, and 
in the Wairoa district. They fired into the house. 
Captain and Mrs. Calvert fled into the bedroom; and 
Sylvester Calvert, aged eighteen years, son of Captain 
Calvert, was shot while endeavouring to get into a 
place of hiding. Captain Calvert defended himself 
bravely with his rifle as long as he could, firing seven 
shots, when, finding he had no more left, he took his 
sword, and, enraged by the death of his son, rushed 
out, sword in hand, and attacked the whole body. 
The Maories, after firing a volley, made off. The same 
day, a party of Maories shot at Mr. George Cooper, 
settler, Wairoa, and killed him. They then lighted 
his clothes and roasted the body. 

One of the last outrages committed in the Auck- 
land district was an attack upon an escort party. The 
natives, who were supposed to belong to friendly 
tribes, were repulsed with severe loss, the casualties of 
the British being five killed, eleven wounded, and 
three missing. 

The authorities evidently recognise the urgency of 
the case, for they have sent requisitions to the 
Australian colonics and Tasmania for troops, and 
have despatched Major Pitt and Captain Harrison— 
the one to Melbourne and the other to Sydney - to 
enlist voluntecre. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

‘Some forty miners are said to have perished by an 
avalanche at the Dunstan diggings, New Zealand. 

PRINCE Humbert arrived at Naples on the 14th. 
He is to remain there some time as the representa- 
tive of royalty. 

CoTron IN QuEENSLAND.—A cargo of[South Sea 
Islanders haa been introduced into the colony to 
work a cotton plantation near Brisbane. 

The King of Dahomey has invited Captam Burton, 
the African traveller, to spend the three winter 
months with him at Dahomey. The Foreign Secre- 
tary has authorised the Captain to accept the invita- 
tion. 

PERUVIAN KIDNAPPING IN THE SoutTn Seas. — 
News from the South Sea Islands has been received 
to the effect that the Peruvian Government have 
taken effective steps to put a stop to the system of 
slavery practised there. Several arrests have been 
already made. Large numbers of slaves were still 
arriving at Lima. 

CONFEDERATE STEAMERS AT THE Cark.— By the 
last Cape mail we learn that the Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tuscalovsa continue cruising on the coast. The 
Federal war steamer Vanderbilt had arrived at the 
Cape in pursuit of them. Captain Semmes had sold 
his prize, the Sea Bride, and the wool taken in the 
Tuscaloosa, alias Conrad, but had not made any 
further captures. The Alabama was in Simon's Bay 
repairing when the Saxon left. 

Tue Empress or THe Frenxcu is still in Spain. 
She travels incog., and adopts the Spanish style of 
dress; the long black veil, high comb, long gold pins 
with large nobs at the end in the hair, embroidered 
corsage, white skirt and fan, She is said to have 
been received everywhere with an enthusiasm 
which paid little heed to ber supposed desire for 
privacy. The Empress arrived in Madrid at eight 
o’clock on Sunday evening, and was welcomed by an 
immense crowd at the terminus and in the streets 
through which she passed, 

Surree.—The //indoo Patriot gives an account of 
a suttee in so long settled a province as Behar. A 
man of the Kyust caste died childless, and his wife 
insisted on being burned with bis body. She broke 
open the door of the room in which she was confined 
to prevent her self-immolation, and insisted upon 
accompanying the corpse to the river, which the 
carriers, three men and a boy, allowed her to do. 
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The men prepared the funeral pile, made the woman 
sit on one end of it, and placed the corpse on the 

ile, putting the bead on the lap of the woman. 
They then set fire to that part of the pile towards 
which the leg of the corpse was i The fire 
gradually reached the body of the woman, but she 
remained firm; neither did she scream nor groan, 
nor express any symptoms of agony. She only 
murmured in a low tone, Ram ho!” In this 
manner the poor victim of superstition lingered for a 
few hours and then expired. The police discovered 
the half-burnt body of the suttee, and the men have 
been committed for trial, 

M. Napar’s Grant Batitoon.—On Sunday 
evening, Nadar made a most successful ascent in his 
giant balloon from the Champ de Mars, Paris. The 
Emperor, the King of Greece, and a vast crowd 
witnessed the ascent, The Champ de Mars was kept 
by the military. Nine ladies and gentlemen »scended 
in the balloon, but it first made a short ascension with 
thirty-two soldiers to show the number that it would 
carry. A telegram from Paris states that there is no 
news of Nadar’s descent. 
the Belgian frontier, near the ground, at twelve 
o'clock on Sanday night; the Customs officers 
watching, called to him to declare if he had anything 
liable to duty; but the aeronaut kept on his acrial 
voyage towards Germany without notice, 


PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


On Wednesday evening a civic banquet was given 
in the Town Hall, Oxford, and presided over by the 
Mayor. Amongst others present were the Right Hon. 
K. Cardwell, M. P., and the t Hon. J. W. 
Henley, M.P. In responding to “The health of the 
city members, Mr. Cardwell said: 

I am sure that I only echo the sentiments of this 
meeting when I say that we cannot contrast the happy 
position of the British empire at the present moment 
with that of other countries without a sincere feeling of 
gratitude to God for the great blessings which we enjoy. 
If we look either to the East or the West, wo find an 
absolute monarchy and a republic plunging into a civil 
war, which is the worst of wars, and more fraught thanany 
other with public calamities, and wherever we turn our 
eyes upon the great and powerful country of America 
we see bloodshed in the field and sorrow on the earth. 
Mr. Henley, in the course of his reply to the toast of 
the“ County members,’’ said 

Speaking in the presence of one of her Majesty's 
Government, he might be permitted to say that he 
trusted they would continue to follow that wise course 
of policy which they had hitherto adopted, and endeavour 
to keep the nation clear of any troubles that might here- 
after occur in foreign countries. It was a matter of deep 
regret to every Englishman that day by day, and almost 
hour by hour, we received nothing but accounts of 
bloodshed from that country, which of all others, one 
would have imagined possessed in itself all the elements 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity. It was aleo a matter 
of regret that there seemed to growing up in the 
United States a feeling of bitterness towards this 
country, for so far as England was concerned he had 
never been able to find the slightest reason for it. He 
wished sincerely that he was in a position to say that he 
could see any prospect of the termination of that 
dreadful struggle now going on in America, but he was 
unable to do so, and the best advice that he could give 
to her Majesty's Government was to continue the same 
impartial conduct they had hitherto evinced, and to hold 
themselves and the country entirely aloof. 

Mr. Beresford Hope delivered a lectore on the 
State and Prospects of the South” at Liverpool, 
on Friday night. He argued that the sympathies of 
the majority of the people of England were in favour 
of the South ; that this sympathy would not continue 
after the war, unless the South applied themselves 
to the task of improving the condition of the slaves, 
though he held that their condition even now was 
not so bad as the Northern advocates represented it ; 
and he ended by stating that Lord Russell, who 
had denounced the introduction of the Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill at the bidding of a foreign Power, could 
not, without a fatal stain upon his consistency, 
support an alteration in the Foreign Enlistment Act 
at the bidding of the Federal States. 

The annual dinner of the Chertse 
Society took place on Friday; Mr. Lindsay, M. P., 
in the chair. The hon. gentleman was supported by 
Mr. Briscoe, M.P., Mr. Cubitt, M.P., Mr. Caird, 
M. P., and Colonel Lamar, formerly a member of 
Congress and a leader of a Southern division at Bull 
Run. A number of toasts having been dis of, 
the chairman proposed the health of bis friend 
Colonel Lamar. That gentleman replied at consi- 
derable length. He drew a glowing picture of the 
poset condition of both the Northern and Southern 

states, coutending that the Southerners were tight- 

ing simply for civil liberty and constitutional Go- 
vernment, With respect to the slavery question, he 
argued that the Southern slaveowners had dove 
more to Christianise the African race, and raise the 
slaves in the social scale, than had been effected by 
any country in the world. He contended, however, 
that they were still unprepared for perfect freedom, 
which, in his opinion, would prove a curse, instead 
of a blessing to them. 


Agricultural 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


ICHMOND, YORKsSuHIRnE,—Sir Roundell Pulmer, 
in addressing the electors of Richmond, last week, 
dwelt chiefly on the American war. IIe spoke of 
the many and strong ties of race, temperament, re- 
ligion, and literature which must unite the English 
aud American peoples, and maintained that the 
sympathy felt in many quarters for the South is by 
uo means inconsistent with the heartiest good feeling 


/ 


He passed Erquelines, on | 
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for the North, and the sinoerest hatred of the insti - 
tution of slavery. Much of the sympathy with the 
South arises, he said, from a sort of blind habit of 
thought with which our failare to maintain the 
American colonies has inspired us—a creed which 
leads us habitually to bold that when ony portion of 
a State desires its ind it is ripe for indepem- 
dence, and that it is better to part pod friends than 
try to hold it against its will. Sir Roundell Palmer 


did not e for this principle bimsael/—indeed, his 
words imply that he rej it—and, while paying © 
tribute to Southera try, he expressed bis b 


that, were war once at an end, our 
sympathies, and affinities as a nation must 

be with the North, for the obvious reason that 

land could not a one at heart with 
States that sustained slavery, but must be so 38 
the free,” 


neutrality. He eaid the British Government could 
not, were it a belligerent, permit warlike expeditions 
and ships to be prepared and fitted out in neutral 
ports, and that, whether our Foreign Enlistment Act 
answered its purpose or not, this was exactly what it 
was intended to prevent, and what the Government 
intended to prevent if they could. He thought all 
who had acted under Lord Russell and Lord 
Palmerston” might look back with satisfaction, if 
not pride, on the condact of our foreign affairs, Sir 
— was re-elected ou Saturday without opposi- 
Piymoutu ELxGTriox.— Mr. Collier, the newly-ap- 
2 Solicitor-General, in his election on 

ing returned for Plymouth, on Saturday, adverted 
at considerable length to American affairs, There 
were, he said, two duties at present incambent on 
our Government—the one was to observe a strigtly 
neutral course, and the second was the preservation 
of our neutral righis, taking care that these were 
not violated either by North or South. As to the 


complaints of the South, he remarked that a por- 
tion of the Confederate territory was ocou y the 
Federal armies, and therefore the South not yet 


attained its independence. When they had attained 
it, it would be our duty to recognise them, but not 
before. It was not a question of sympathy with either 
one side or the other, but one of international law and 
policy. 

Bauxsrartz.— The nomination of candidates for 
election for the borough of Barnstaple took place on 


Monday. Two gen n were put forward—Mr, 
Lioyd (Liberal), and Mr. B i (Conservative). 
The show of hands was in favour of Mr. Lloyd. 


Reapina.—The vacancy for this borough, caused 
by the appointment of Mr. Serjeant Pigott to a Judge- 
ship, was filled up by the election of Mr. Lefevre, to 
whom no opposition was offered. Mr. Lefevre ad- 
dressed the electors, and avowed himself a supporter 
of the Government of Lord Palmerston. 


Tewkespoury.—Mr. Yorke is the onl 
for this borough, in the room of Mr, 
opposition is expected. 

West Worcesrersuirg.—The nomination for 
this county takes place om Monday, tho 26th inst., 
at Pitchcroft. The only candidate in the field is 
the Hon. F. Lygon, brother of the late member, 
Viscount Elmley, now Earl Beauchamp, and his 
election will be unopposed. 


NorrrnauamM.—It is said that Mr. C. Paget, the 
senior member for this borough, will not again offer 
himself in case of a dissolution. The names of the 
Hon. Henry Strutt (eldest son of Lord Belper), Mr. 
Thomas Bromley (Conservative), who contested the 
seat at the last general election, and Mr. Mellor, 
barrister-at-law (son of Mr. Justice Mellor), are 
mentioned as likely candidates. 


candidate 
ygon. No 


— ———— ́ꝗ— — 


—— — — 


Raitway Dining Ciuns,—The clerks at the 
Camden station of the London and North-Western 
Railway have just opened a club on thejprinciple of 
the working men’s co-operative socie for pro- 
viding their extensive staff with dinners daily at 8d, 
per head. 

Tux Socia, Scrence Coneress concluded its 
session ‘at Edinburgh on Wednesday, In the more 
recent sectional meetings many valuable papers were 
read, especially by Sir John McNeil, G. C. B., on the 
state of the north-western highlands; Judge Long- 
field onjtrade and international law ; Lord — on 
punishment and reformation. The concluding meet - 
ing on Wednesday afternoon was held in the Free 
Church Assembly-hall, which wascrowded. Prince 
Alfred and Prince William of Hesse, who were 
2 were loudly cheered as they entered the 

all, aud took their seats on the right of the presi- 
dent’s chair, Lord Brougham was aleo received 
with cheers. Mr. Hastings, General Secretary of 
the association, read the report of the council, which 
said :—** The council are happy to congratulate the 
association on the completeguccess of the Edinburgh 
meeting. The number of members present has been 
G75; of associates 1,245; and of ladies who have 
taken transferable tickets, 907—making a total of 
2.530. The meeting therefore has been one of the 
most numerous yet held, while the nature of the 
attendance, and the value of the papers contributed 
and of the discussions thereon, have given a weight 
to the proceedings which mere numbers could not 


have supplied.” Various votes of thanks were passed, 


including a very hearty vote to Lord Brougham. 
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MR. COWDEN CLARKE’S “ SHAKE- 
SPEARE-CHARACTERS.” * 


Coleridge, in that criticism of Shakespeare by 
which he did so much to create a truer apprecia- 
tion of the genius and the judgment of our 
“ myriad-minded” dramatist, has pointed out, 
that in Shakespeare's plays the interest in the 

is always on account of the characters ; 
while in inferior writers it is generally the 
reverse the characters becoming interesting for 
the sake of the plot. Take away the prominent 
character from a play of avy of his great con- 
temporaries, or from any work of the modern 
drama (with a few exceptions), and the main- 
epring of the plot will gone: but often in 
Shakespeare it will be found that the character 
most fully developed, and of highest interest, 
ouly moves across the real plot, which serves as 
a background whereon that character may be 
effectively displayed, It is in keeping with this 
that the subordinate characters should have a 
life of their own,—not merely serving to eke out 
the story, vor only making the surroundings of 
the principal persons. The number of these 
minor characters is not narrowed to the bare 
necessities of the of the incident ; but 
there is often a prodigality, such as, it would 
seem, the sovereign and inexhaustible invention 
of the dramatist delighted in for its own content- 
ment. In the diversity and distinctness of his 
secondary characters, it is admitted that Shake- 
— has far more than excelled not only the 
ramatists but the romancers of all times; and 
that, however slight may be the sketch, however 
momentary the appearance, each has u definite 
individuality and a true vitality. Weeven flud 
more daring and brilliant instances of the 
dramatic exhibition of character, more wonder- 
ful knowledge of the human heart, and of all 
types of human life, in these subordinate persons, 
than in those more elaborated and more proni- 
nent: except in the case of plays iu which one 
character alone is the pur aim and conati- 
tutes the unity of the representation. 

True it is, that, in bis test plays, where 
the highest energies of his intellect are exerted, 
and all the richness and grace of his genius 
expressed, he produces his matchless effects by 
the subordination of all the characters to one 

romineut person,—as in Lear, Hamlet, Mac- 

th, Othello: but it is even in these, that 
the minor persons, “py so perfectly subordi- 
nated to the principal object, are amongst the 
most consummate of Shakespeare’s creations. 
See in Othello, besides the character of Iago— 
that profound subject for psychological study,” 
—we have all the rure vitality and contrasting 
variety of Cassio, Roderigo, Montano,—of Emilia, 
and even the harlot Bianca. And, in Macbeth, 
think of the finely-indicated character of Banquo, 
of honest Macduff, and of wary Malcolm, each 
as living and individual as Macbeth or his wife, 
although they ouly exist in the play for the sake 
of carrying forward the action to its grand 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Cowden Clarke had, then, the noblest 
field in all literature open before him, when he 
pu to study, and to assist others to study, 
with reverence and docility, the character- 
development of the subordinate persons of 
Shakespeare's plays. The lectures which he de- 
livered in many places on this subject not only 
gratified large and cultivated audiences, and 
made the lecturer known as one of the most 
loving and inseeing of our Shakespearians; but 
excited a hope that he might some day publish 
his waterials in a form more suitable for perusal 
that that of address to a popularaudience. This 


duty of publication has been frequently urged on 


him by friends and strangers: and we now 
rejoice for ourselves, and congratulate him, that 
he has added to our literature one of the most 
thoughtful and delightful works which have had 
Shakespeare for their subject. We would rather 
have written it than either of the German works 
that have sought to do honour to our and the 
world's greatest dramatist, but have been die- 
tinguished as much by vagary and mock pro- 
fundity as by exact and philosophical criticism. 
But the tank of the author was one requiring 
much insight, sensitive feeling, subtlety, and 
modest patience. The characters of Shakespeare 
do not, after the device of inferior dramatists, 
describe themselves to us in their speeches, so 
that motive and intention are declared and forced 
on our understanding ; nor do they so describe 
one another in the course of the incident, that a 
clue is furnished to the form and manner of their 
inner life. They simply speak and act; and 
from their speech and action we must gather 
what they are in themselves—what they are in 


* Shakespeare-Characters ; chiefly those Subordinate. 
23 COWDEN CLARK. London: Smith, Elder, 


the poet’s conception of them. To each analysis 
of a character, the test to be applied is, whether 
it gives increased intelligibleness and consistency 
to all the deeds and words in which that character 
is expressed, and harmonises it with the general 
current of the action. Mr. Cowden Clarke's 
representations, especially in the case of some 
characters the most commonly overlooked or 
misunderstood, will bear this test: and we are 
— that the most thoughtful readers of 

hakespeare will admit that, after all their study 
and realisation to themselves of the persons of 
his dramas, Mr. Clarke gives new depth and 
fullness to the feeling of their truth, propriety, 
and participation as it were in the real life of 
men. 

We will detain our readers no longer on the 
threshold; but will let them make acquaintance 
with the attractive book that we so warmly 
commend to their affectionate and grateful recep- 
tion. And, as a wide range of criticism or illus- 
tration of its contents is impossible, we shall 
select two or three plays only, as to which Mr. 
Clarke shall be our guide and interpreter. 

Let the first be “ As You Like It; and we 
at once pass by “the exiled Duke—how sweet 
“and strong in moral nature!—a perfect ex- 
*‘emplar of what should be a Christian’s course,” 
displaying ever “a cheerful gratitude for the 
„benefits that have been showered upon him, a 
“calm yet fiem endurance of adversity, a t le- 
„ rance of unkindness, and a promptitude to for- 
“give injuries” ;—we stay vot with Orlando, 
“the very perfection of gentleness in manliness 
“modesty in manhood” ;—we resist the attrac- 
tions of the pranksome but “ crystal-hearted 
„ Rosalind,” the “most enchanting among 
** jocund-spirited heroines ” ;—and we take as our 
momeut's companion “that sedate and most 
loving of all cousins, the devoted, the cordial, 
“the confiding Celia.“ Mr. Clarke has, perhaps 
for the first time in literature, given an interpre- 
tation to this pleasing character, such as the stage 
has never known, and such as places it in the fore- 
most rank of Shakespeare’s delicate and graceful 
delineations of feminine character. 


Celia is one of those characters that pass through 
society in almost unrecognised perfection. They are be- 
loved for their tempers, and respected for their under- 
standings and attainments. They make no display of 
their qualities ; and yet they are an unfailing resource 
when a friend needs assistance or advice—domestic or 
mental. Itis difficult, upon demand, to indicate any 
prominent example of their intellectual or social ex- 
cellences—the impression in their favour is general and 
unequivocal. And so with the career of Celia in this 
play : it leaves a bland and gratified impression upon the 
mind of the reader, with asense of uncertainty as to 
what scene we should quote as a specimen of more than 
quiet excellence. Indeed, it would be difficult to point 
out a more perfect example of the spirit of loving kind- 
ness than the character of the cousin to¥Rosalind. She 
is generous, warm-hearted, uoselfish, so enthusiastic in 
her attachments, that she can see no fault in those she 
loves; and almost loses sight of herself in the contem- 
plation of their excellences. By deed, as well as by 
word, she is ever ready to prove the strength of her 
affection ; and when the time comes for making active 
demonstration in the shape of sacrifice, so unhesitatingly, 
so unostentatiously is it made—so much is it taken for 
ted, and so completely as a matter of course, by 
er—that she absolutely — it of all appearance of 
sacrifice, letting it seem a fulfilment of her own pleasure 
no less than theirs. And it is her own pleasure ; it is 
her pleasure to please her friend—to minister to her 
comfort; it is her happiness to secure the happiness of 
her cousin. So entirely does she love that cousin, so 
— has she made her well-being part and parcel of 

er own, that she can only dwell contented herself so 

long as she knows Rosalind to enjoy content. If Rose 
will not be merry,“ why then, no more will she; if 
Rose be sad at her father’s absence, why, then, she 
will be sad for company. Or rather, as saduess is not 
for such loving hearts as hers, or for such blithe natures 
as Rosalind’s, she will e’en teach her to look upon her 
own father as a t, vowing that Rose shall be his 
heiress instead of herself. By banter, part made up of 
cheerful images, part of the profoundest tokens of her 
auswering affection couched beneath light-seeming words, 
she constantly contrives, with her own gentle witchery 
of loving-kindness, to maintain Rosalind's spirits in 
their native element of buoyancy and airy mirth. She 
has such fond and implicit admiration for her cousin’s 
powers of f , of eloquence, of playfulness, of imagina- 
tive wit andj humour, that she would fain have them 
never dulled, or silenced by anxiety or uneasiness; and 
she whets her sharpest ingenuity to divert her from 
~ndering on existing vexations, as well as to ward off 

fits that may threaten. . . . Celia isa worshipper cf 
her cousin; and yet so pure in her loving idolatry, that 
neither the idol appears conscious of superiority, nor 
does the idolater become inferior. Celia accompanies 
and attends her friend implicitly, but so genuine and 
spontaneous is her personal attachment that she scarcely 
seems to follow Rosalind. She is, in fact, her 
double, her very shadow; yet so clear and lustrous is 
her own affectionate nature that it is never thrown into 
shadow, even by the effulgence of Rosalind's wit. The 
very generosity with which she constantly, and as if in- 
voluntarily, cedes the precedence to Roxalind’s keener 
intellect, only serves to heighten the effect of her own 
fine uoderstanding and just perception. Indeed Celia 
would be a wit anda heroine of the first water in any 
other play, and as a character by herself. But seen 
by the side of Rosalind—to whom her own modesty 
(the modesty of — beagere chooses to yield the 
m, in standing silently by, while her cousin keeps up 

o ball of wit-raillery with others—she does not display 
to the same brilliant advantage. What she does say, 
however, — testifies that, if she chose, she could 

a 


shine to the as brightly as the gifted Rosalind: by 
whieh means the poet has ingeniously conveyed to us the 


impression that hers isa pig may | non-speech, —a silence 


arising from preference to hear her cousin, and from no 
deficiency on her own part. He has another artistic 
subtlety, in the resemblance with which he has invested 
Celia’s wit in its congenial quality with that of her 
cousin. It is the resemblance—totally apart from the 
servility of imitation or plagiarism — which uncon- 
sciously colours the thoughts and mode of speech of one 
who lovingly admires another. Rosalind is Celia’s ideal 
of excellence—morally, intellectually, and personally— 
and she unwittingly allows her heart, mind, and frame 
to become as much one as possible with those of this 
cherished being. Her spirit assimilates by intensity of 
appreciation, as her exterior conforms, in matters of 
gesture, conduct, and habit, by daily and affectionate 
companionship. This is no copying ; it is just the simi- 
larity, the accordance, that naturally grows out of a 
strong and enduring attachment. As an examp’e of 
what I mean, with rd to this resemblance in the 
tone of the two cousins’ imaginative wit, I would point 
to the circumstance of their both dealing in classical and 
poetical allusions, which seem to tell of their having 
read together, thought together, and discussed together 
the beauties of the old mythology. This is remarkable; 
for the instances might be multiplied to acurious extent. 
It is a singular thing—as a corroboration of the loving 
terms on which Celia feels herself with her cousin, of the 
perfect ease of heart which reigns between them, and 
which characterises the regard that Celia bears towards 
Rosalind—that the flow of wit, which betokens Celia to 
be no less accomplished in intellectual sprightliness than 
her cousin, always pours forth most freely when she is 
alone with Rosalind. When they are both in the 
company of others, she stands tranquilly by, letting her 
brilliant cousin take the lead in conversation and bandy 
repartee with the rest. She seems not only content, 
but pleased to listen, Ahe 
her gay -souled sallies. When they aro by vos, 
she re retorts, and tosses jests to and fro, with as 
animation as her friend,—bantering her, teasing 
er, sporting with her curiosity, plaguing and joking her 
about her love and her lover, with as hearty a spirit, as 
much roguery and mischief, as much pretended mereci- 
lessness of wit, as need be, Bat, true to her kindly 
nature, her humour is always affectionate, her sportive- 
ness ever gentle; and both have the genuine soul of 
kindness —they know when to cease. Celia, loving Celia, 
always checks the career of her wit, when it curvets 
beyond the comfort of herinterlocutor. She regards the 
feelings of her friend even beyond the prosperity of her 
jest,—a rare virtue in a wit, more especially in a woman 
wit.“ 

We could quote still more, of equal truth and 
beauty, from the skilful analysis of this simple 
but exquisite character, which has altogether 
such perfectness, as to suggest that it is one 
where the author has, as he says, had the advan- 
tage of the “feminine discrimination” of his 
better part” in tracing its subtlenesses and its 
loveable features. 


We turn to “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
where, we think, it will be allowed that there is less 
scope than usual ina play of Shakespeare’s for such 
character-development as the author attempts. 
Despite, however, some remarks within the first 
three pages that do not much please us, some 
little strain in the representation of Ford as the 
genuine, indigenous Englishman,” and some 
scattered bits of opinion with which we have no 
sympathy, we find in this essay one of the best 
passages by which to illustrate the author's good 
sense and kindliness, and the practical purpose 
that often peers through his discussions. There is 
another instance, in the beautiful passage, too 
long to extract, on the fairy character of child- 
hood, in the essay on The Midsummer Night’s 
„Dream.“ 


The commentators have called Page ‘ uxorious’ ; 
which in plain-spun English, means that he is in love 
with his wife: it is a plain term of contempt, applied by 
men who are Turkish in their homes, and whose wives 
are their freehold servants. But, so far from seeing any 
disgrace in a man being thoroughly in love with his wife, 
l only hope the complaint may become more and more 
epidemic. What is fighting for our hearths but fighting 
for our wives? and what is a hearth worth without a 
wife? Where there is something at home worth 
struggling for, the whole world in arms, all the turbulent 
malcontents, and all the brood of zig-zag politicians will 

o screaming down the wind. Page was a thoroughly 

ind-hearted man. He joins in the hoax of the squabble 
between Sir Hugh and the Frenchman, but he says he 
had rather hear them scold than fight.“ Mrs. Quickly 
bears testimony to the transparency and unsuspecting 
kindness of his nature in that speech to Falstaff, wherein 
his generosity is inferred from the liberty of action he 
allows his wife. The woman Quickly says :—*‘ Truly, 
Master Page is an honest man. Never a wife in Windsor 
leads a better life than she does :—do what she will, say 
what she will, take all, pay all; go to bed when she list, 
rise when she list, all is as she will; and truly she 
deserves it, for if there be a kind woman in Windsor, 
she is one.’ One word more upon Page and his wife 
before their dismissal. He has been strangely enough 
spoken of, iu combination with his comely partner, as 
the fuolish Page and his no less foolish wife.’ These 
are the terms in which the worthy yeoman of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ is mentis ned by a German 
critic; who resolves all in Shakespeare's writings into an 
wsthetic truism, or a mere technicality of art. Can the 
right worshipfal and very ponderous Herr Doctor Ulriei 
see nothing else than the ‘folly’ of Page, because he 
makes a mistaken plan for his daughter's bestowal in 
marriage? Can he see nothing of the wisdom of non- 
malice-bearing, and a cheerful acquiescence with things 
that have been done when a7 cannot be undone, in his 

rompt * of his child’s young husbaud, when 

e finds they have stolen a match? ‘Well, what 
remedy? Fenton, heaven give thee joy! What cannot 
be eschewed must be embraced.’ Can he see nothing of 
the ‘wisdom’ of frank English hospitality, with hearty 
English ‘making, and love of making quarrellers 


reconcil in Page's ‘Come,—we have a hot vension 
pasty to dinner,—come, gentlemen, | hope we shall drink 
Can he see nothing of the 


down all unkindness 
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‘ wisdom’ of weave Toney English confidence in his 
wife’s honesty, w he says, upon hearing of Falstaff's 
attempt upon her virtue, —‘ If he should intend 


this v towards my wife, I would turn her loose to 
him ; what he TAN 
let it lie on my head? That the reliance is not a bl 


one, we have already learned from Mrs. Page's own 
words, just previously, where she says of her man, 
He's as far from jealousy as I am from giving him 
cause; and that, I hope, is an unmeasurable distance.’ 
Such a speech as that argues but little ‘foolishness’ in 
the ‘no less foolish wife.“ But we have plentiful 
evidence, too, of Mrs, Page being no fool. Witness the 
ready wit of her arch reply to Ford; when he says,— 
alluding to the strong attachment subsisting between 
herself and his own wife, — I think, if your husbands 
were dead, you’ two would a she retorts, Be sare 
of that tuo other husbands.’ is is no slight to her 
own lord and master; but only a smart rap on the 
kouckles for her friend’s jealous-pated one. There is 
anything but foolishuess in the brisk way with which 
she carries on the jest, in concert with ber gossip, Mrs. 
Ford, against the ‘ grea«y knight,’ as she calls Falstaff. 
There is anything but lack of wit in her exclamation, 
Heaven guide bim to my husband’s cudgel ; and the 
devil guide his cudgel afterwards.’ And though, in 
anticipation, her sense of humour prompts this lively 
sally ; yet, at the time, her sense of justice, and also her 
wise kindheartedness, will not see him beaten too 
unmercifully. Upon my life I can see nothing ‘ foolish’ 
in all this; but, on the contrary, a sprightly, sensible, 
uick-witted woman, who deserves her husband's con- 
— has it—by her faithful, true-hearted 
allegiance to him; who secures and preserves his love by 
her cheerful spirits and blithe good-humour ; and who 
seconds her husband in all his hospitable, peace-making 
I. 1— 9 
one go home, * sport oer by a coun 
fire—Sir John and all.“ short they are a perfectl 
worthy prey agree of each other, in their 
temper, faith, excellent good 
them ‘the foolish Page, and his no less foolish wife,’ is 
no less than flat blasphemy against the ‘ wisdom’ of 
good nature.” 

The other criticism of Mr. Clarke’s from which 
we have determined to make an extract, is that 
on “‘ Antony and Cleopatra”—surely the most 
remarkable, and if we study well the subordinate 
characters, the most interesting and morally im- 
pressive of the historical dramas. The character 
of Cleopatra is, in our judgment, touched with 
less discernment and effectiveness than almost 
any other on which Mr, Clarke has commented. 
Her historical character is, indeed, truly and 
briefly summed; but we are — more than 
told, not made to see and feel, that Shakespeare 
“has made her appear, speak, move, breathe, 
and live again before us.” We feel that some- 
thing more is possible to be done for the drama- 
tist’s delineation of “ the grandest coquette that 
“ever lived ”—the “ gorgeous personification of 
“bewitching womanhood in regal magnificence.” 
And we venture to admit our heresy as to that 
scene with the country clown, which Mr. Clarke 
admires as a perfect morsel of a scene” ; and, 
at Shakespeare's feet, humbly confess that it is to 
us an impropriety and an impossibility that such 
a boor, such a mass of earthly brutality, should 
have entered into the presence of the voluptuous 
beauty, attired in imperial robes and jewels, in 
the loftiness of refined ease, haughty composure, 
and firm resolve, and have maintained his utter 
indifference, have talked with coarse boldness, 
and have indulged his obtuse jokings about the 
„worm he brought her. 

The character of Antony is most justly appre- 
ciated and forcibly represented in a few sentences, 
—illustrated subsequently by passages of the 
drama in which he is linked with the other cha- 
racters. But we fix on the analysis of the 
character of Enobarbus, as one of the finest 
instances in the book of Mr. Clarke’s penetration, 
judgment, and power. We quote it without 
further remark,—for none is needful. 

**Enobarbus stands in the record of those who de- 
serted a kind master in the winter of his fortunes; but 
he also numbers with the few who expiated to the utter- 
most, the baseness of his ingratitude. Here, again, we 
perceive that Shakespeare, in the sweetness of his 
nature, could not bring himself utterly to cast out one 
who, up to the eleventh hour, had run so fair a course; 
besides, he knew that it would be offering an undue 
violence to humanity to introdace at so momentous a 
point of the story a moral anomaly, a fellow-being with 
a Janus-pature, bluntly and sincerely honest up to a 
certain stage in his career ; and then, with the sudden- 
ness of a pantomime trick, convert him into a remorse- 
less, callous self-seeker. Such men are not of this world, 
and Sbakespeare drew men as he found them, and not as 
they may, perchance, be in the moon (with the lunatics), 
or any other planet. 

In portraying the defection of Enobarbus, he has with 
unusual care even for him, and of course with accurate 
truth, represented him as oscillating between inconstancy 
and steadfastness, with the gradual and stronger leaning 
to inconstancy. Upon the first occasion, when Canidius 
resolves to desert to Cwsar, Evobarbus says: — 

* I'll yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my reason 
Site in the wind against me.’ 
Here's the first motive which shakes him: his reason 
and sclf-iuterest begin to oppose his fidelity.” 

Mr. Clarke then thoughtfully traces the pro- 
gress of the declension of Enobarbus, through 
the conflict of self-interest with honesty, and the 
reaction of his old attachment to his master 
against the contempt which the foily and boast- 
ing of Autony beget in his mind ; until finally 
he resolves to“ seek some way to leave him.“ 


„Shakespeare makes out the strongest case for Eno- 
barbus—under the circumstances, He leaves his master; 


but he takes nothing away with him. The conduct of 
Antony, too, upon hearing of his desertion, rises into 
magnanimity :— 


Pathetically natural is that ejaculation of Antony,— 
comprising a volume of wonderment sorrow, at 
defection of his old friend and companion in arms. The 
celebrated exclamation of Julius in the drama— 
‘Et tu, Brute !’—sounds pedantic when compared with 
that an Se of Antony. 
Poor barbus ! bis fidelity soon rises up against 
him; but the news of all his treasures being sent after 
him, puts the finishing stroke to his remorse. In bitter- 
ness of spirit he exclaims— 
‘I am alone the villain of the earth, 

And feel Lam so most. O, Antony, 

Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 

My better service, when my turpitude 

Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my heart; 

If ewift thought break it not, a swifter mean 

Shall ou e thought ; but thought will do't I feel. 

I fight against thee !|—No!—I will go seek 

Some ditch wherein to die; the foul'st best fits 

My latter part of life.’ 
His last speech in the field, at night, before the battle, 
is perhaps the most affecting ever penned or uttered by 
man under similar affliction; for what affliction can 
— a self-reproviog heart? What yearning, what de- 
solation in the eloquence ! 

* Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon | 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 


Bp ty bevy 
flint and hardness of my t; 
— N 


ta, O Antony ! 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 


Forgive me in thine own particular ; 
But let the world rank me in register 
A maaster-leaver and a fugitive,— 

O Antony |—O Antony !’ 


His heart breaks.” 

It will be observed that we have altogether 
passed by Mr. Clarke's analyses of the principal 
characters of the plays. These are not less 
truthful or forcible than those of the subordinate 
characiers ; aud might well be discussed at much 
length. But we have been anxious rather to re- 
present the author's successful labours in a 
department of Shakespeare criticism and exposi- 
tiou, which, with much originality, and by pro- 
found study and skilful treatment, he has made 
peculiarly his own. 


PROFESSOR GODWIN'’S “ MATTHEW.” * 


An unpretending little volame, which bears no 
name of the author on its title-page, has just 
appeared from the pen of Professor Godwin. 
It contains a new translation of the Gospel by 
Matthew, with brief notes, It bears witness to 
much careful though not showy study, and is 
calculated to be very useful to the superior order 
of Sunday-school teachers, as well as to thought- 
ful private readers of the New Testament. 
Professor Godwin has appended a series of con- 
secutive “ Lessons,” drawn from the Evangelist’s 
narrative, in which the leading thoughts involved 
and illustrated are stated in short propositions. 
These, without being marked by originality or 
novelty,—which latter has evidently been uo part 
of the author’s aim,—have the greater merit of 
being both judicious and naturally deduced from 
the text. Professor Godwin’s translation, while 
by no means intended, as we infer from his own 
words, to take the place of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, but rather to reflect upon it an independent 
light, is marked by clearness and fidelity. We 
do not, however, always regard his renderings as 
preferable to those of King James’s translators 
—or revisers, whichever they may more properly 
be called. There is a tendency shown to 
moderate the force of vigorous but homely words 
—in a word, to render the Evangelist more 
refined and soft-spoken than he was. Thus, 
“wicked and adulterous generation” becomes 
“wicked and apostate” ; “ fornication” is“ un- 
“chastity” ; “lust” is“ evil desire“; “ naked” 
becomes wanting raiment” ; Ke. We do not 
quite like this ; instead of bringing us closer to 
the origival, it takes us farther away. In one 
case the Professor seems to have been influenced 
in his translation by a desire to avoid collision 
with orthodox standards of doctrine. In chapter 
xxvii. 3, we read that Judas “ regretted” that he 
had betrayed Christ,—instead of “ repented.” 
It is tri, no doubt, that the word used 
(uerapeAndels) ‘is not that ordinarily employed 
to denote evangelical repentance I but 
Professor Godwin’s rendering strikes us as quite 
too weak to express such a remorseful “ change 
of mind“ as is here intended. The fact is, our 
language has but one word to represent the two 
Greek ones,—one pointing to the uprising of the 
first pangs of sorrow, the other indicating the 
eutire change of mindandaction. In one or two 
instances which have caught our eye, Professor 


from authorities, gg but we do not 
y 


tate to say, weeny. And in the account of the 
anointing of our in the house of Simon, the 
word sdpor (if admitted into the text) shou 


id of 


the course be rendered “ ointment,” or “ unguent,” 


not “ myrrh.” 

The notes are brief, and evidently intended 
rather for the less critical class of They 
occasionally 1 of a real difficulty in a way 
which is too dogmatical. Thus in connection 
with a fore referred where the 
remorse of Judas is described, with his subse- 
quent conduct, we find the following comment :— 

u. 7. This statement is inconsistent only with the 
literal interpretation of St. Peter's words. Acts i, 18. 
He eaid that Judas acquired a field by the wages of 
iniquity: that is, he obtained it as his burying- 

This was all he gained by his 

the literal interpretation of these 2 te 
* and ite mention altogether irrelevant. 
field was called Akeldama for two reasons.”—P, 145, 

Now, in the first — it is very probable that 
the verses in Acts describing the fate of Judas 
ought rather to be ed as an explanatory 
parenthesis interposed by the author of the book ; 
not as a statement of St. Peter's. In the next 
place, it is surely a curious stretch of words to 
make out that a writer, stating that a certain 

n “acquired” a field—or plot of 
merely meaut to say that he was buried in it! 
We thought such 
verbiall 


whole 


both highly probable and quite germane to the 


spirit o 
— 
one 


require for their reconciliation more careful treat- 
ment than Professor Godwin has here bestowed 
upon them. But as we have before remarked, 
he is here writing less for the critical than the 
practical reader, and such are apt to be im- 
patient of “ nice questions.” 

Professor Godwin tells us in his preface that 
“the text from which this translation has been 
“made is that which appeared to the writer 
“to be the most correct.” It would have been 
better if he had stated distinctly what that Text 
was ; or whether he has eclectically constructed 
a new one for himself. The latter we infer to 
have been the case, as he further informs us that 
his aim has been to ascertain and follow the 
original Text“; but he gives no critical — 
of any kind, and only in one or two cases refers 
to the existence of different readings. It would 
have added to the utility of his work, if (as Mr, 
Brameld has done in the volume recently noticed 
by us) he had noted the more important varia- 
tions in his margin. 


A NEW GAZETTEER* 


A well-known geographer has just added to the 
numerous dictionaries of geography already in 
existence, a work which, on account of being but 
one volume, at a very moderate price, and con- 
taining the latest information and statistics, is 
likely to be found about the most convenient 
Gazetteer for the man of business, the journalist, 
and the * * 1 A remarks that 
“itisat the present day almost a supererogato 
“labour to — all the — arto that 
“accrue from a knowledge of other countries 
„and places, and their produce, or their openin 
“to commerce.” * 1 does not — — his 
opportunity to y, without commending the 
7 oak on ‘which he has been laboriously 
engaged, by brief references to the importance 
of the knowledge it contains in a political point 
of view, in the — of economical quee- 
tions, in the appropriate enlightenment of the 
now almost universal intercommunications of 
nations, and in directing those employed in com- 
merce and in practical exertion. Of the value of 
a good Gazetteer scarcely any newspaper reader 
or writer can be ignorant ; for it is really true 
that it is nearly “ impossible to appreciate the 
“intelligence each successive day brings with- 
out its aid, and that not even the best informed 
can meet the demands which our “ cosmopolitan 
“interests and associations” make on our know- 
ledge of the world. 

Mr. Ainsworth has produced a valuable 
volume, Having tested it as to countries and 
cities in various parts of the world, as to rivers 
and mountains, as to comparatively obscure 
towns and villages, we have found in most 
instances the information that was to be desired, 
The last fruits of geographical exploration, the 


* The Gospel according to St. Matthew. A New 
Translation with Brief Notes, and a Harmony of the 
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new facts of recent change in well-known places, 
and the latest statistics, seem to have 
been carefully embodied in the various articles. 
Brevity has atadied everywhere ; and the 
materials are as closely com as possible. 
No Gazetteer can in these days be expected to 
be without minute errors, or to remain longa 
true representation of our geographical and 
statistical knowledge: but Mr. Ainsworth has 
been largely successful in giving to his work those 
features ‘and that accuracy which will ensure its 
general reliableness and sufficiency for some years 
to come. 

Something may always be said in the case of a 
work which uires a selection of subjects and 
materials—as a Gazetteer on a moderate scale in- 
evitably does—respecting the principle by which 
such selection has been guided. Mr. Ainsworth 
has sought of course to give important places 
with sufficient extent of detail, at the cost of un- 
important places, and even by the omission of 
such as are little likely to be looked for by the 
yop of persons. Vet it often happens that 
it is precisely for such out-of-the-way and obscure 
places as this very natural principle of selection 
excludes, that we are under the necessity of con- 
sulting a Gazetteer. We believe the disappoint- 
ment of seeking in vain for some hitherto un- 
heard-of name has often led to unfair judgments 
of the real comprehensiveness of such works, or 
of the indexes to a {good atlas. We h 
that occasional failure in such a search in 
this new Gazetteer will not discou any of our 
readers; for our own experience of it is, that, the 
more it is tested and known, the more it proves 
to have even r fullness than might have been 
expected. e must admit, however, that we 
notice} a few oversights. If Skiddaw and 
Helvellyn are inserted, why omit Snowdon ! or, 
if the Jungfrau deserve mention, why not the 
Matterhorn ? and so on. If Barrow in Somerset- 
shire, with a population of 115, be included, 
surely there should have been mention of Barrow 
in Lancashire, with its population of 7,000, its 
= mineral resources, its smelting furnaces, its 

ocks, and its rapidly-developingshipping trade. If 
Gray's Thurrock, in Essex, has a claim, not less, 
at any rate, have Rayleigh and Witham, in the 
same county. Winslow, a Buckinghamshire, is 
too thriving a little town to be passed over, while 
its neighbour Wendover is inserted. Bicknor, in 
Kent, with forty souls in all the parish, is hardly 
as im t as Staplehurst, in the hop district, 
which here will be looked for in vain.. The village 
of Adderbury, in Oxfordshire, inserted, is of no 
importance compared to the town of Bicester 
omitted. Grindelwald is quite as likely to be 
looked for as Lauterbrunnen; but the latter is 
given and not the former. Lungern, at the 
entrance to the Brunig Pass, or Meyringen, at 
the other end, might as soon be expected in such 
a work as Alpuach, on Lake Lucerne. And 80 
we might instance other places, as to which Mr. 
Ainsworth's selection has not been judicious, or 
which have been overlooked. 

Thereare very numerous woodcuts to the work ; 
some of them excellent, but others bearing the 
names of places we know well, and yet do not 
recoguise. General views of towns are, however, 
very often deceptive, and give no notion of the 
real appearance the places present. 

Though this work exemplifies the remark, that 
a Gazetteer cannot be perfect, its defects are 
inconsiderable when its merits are fairly taken 
into account. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


An Exposition of the Prophet Ezekiel. By WItLTAM 
Greennitt, M. A. (1650.) Revised and corrected by 
James SHerman. (Edinburgh: Jas. Nichol.) This 
volume completes the publisher's reissue of the commen- 
taries edited more than twenty years ago by Mr. 
Sherman: and is in many respects one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the series. We ourselves 
remember when the original editions were worth nearly 
as many pounds as this reprint costs shillings. The 
subsequent literature on the Book of Ezekiel is not so 
large or so various as to have diminished the value of 
these practical lectures of the Evening Star of Stepney.” 
In one point only are we dissatisfied with this edition, 
as influenced by the late Mr. Sherman’s labours,—and of 
course the secret of the cheapness of this reprint is the 
use of the stereotype plates which Mr. Sherman handed 
to Mr. Nichol,—and that is, that he ventured to carry 
** revision ” so far as to substitute occasionally “‘a more 
„ common for an obsolete word,” and to omit, what he 
considered coarse and indelicate expressions.” Thus 
there is a loss of something of the natural complexion 
and the genuine savour of the work. The liberty should 
not have been taken in any case; and especially with a 
famous author, whose individuality appears in his singu- 
Jarities and abruptness, and who is always bold, striking, 
and clear. The work of an editor is better understood 


now than it was even thirty years ago; and the text of 
fhe older writers is respected as sacred, and not even 
gbanged taste may alter it; while whatever explication 
may be necessary is dismissed to the margin or notes. 
It was, however, a laborious and serviceable work that 


Mr. Sherman performed in seeing these four goodly 
double-columned volumes Adams, Burroughes, Jenkyn, 
and Greenhill—through the press; and wo again com- 
mend them, at their present unparalleled lowness of 
cost, to all Biblical students and lovers of the 
Puritan theology and literature. The Complete Works 
of Richard Sibbes, D. D. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. Vol. 6. (Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines.) 
(Edinburgh: James Nichol.) The sixth volume of 
Sibbes contains Josiah’s Reformation — a very choice 
piece ; The Saint's Comforts” ; God's Inquisition“; 
“The Rich Poverty” very characteristic of the author; 
“The Matchless Love and In-being”; A Heavenly 
Conference, and The Bride’s Longing ”; with some 
half-dozen others. A rich volume, and a welcome. The 
editor’s notes are comparatively few; bat are judicious 
and adequate. Mr. Grosart proves himself a model 
editor in at least one respect the most minute and per- 
fect knowledge of his author.——Prayers for the Sick 
and Sorrowful. By Joun B. Mans. (London: 
Simpkin and Co. Manchester: John Heywood.) Mr. 
Marsh omitted from his recently-published little volume 
ok Bible Prayers” all those contained in the Psalms; 
and has now framed from the Book of Psalms alone a 
“series of prayers suitable for tho use of that great 
** section of the human family coming under the designa- 
„tion of the sick and the sorrowful.” With general 
good judgment, and with the true instinct of pious feel- 
ing, he has made a selection which will, we think, be 
often very serviceable to the grieving and languishing, 
and which is produced in a form peculiarly suitable to 
the enfeebled hand of the sick. The compiler truly says, 
Persons in almost every frame of mind will find a 
„prayer in this book suited to them, whether they are 
** broken-hearted on account of sin, or full-hearted with 
** gratitude for some mercy.” He further remarks, that 
no fanciful changes” have been made in the text, but 
“the language of the Psalms has been adapted to suit 
“the feelings and circumstances ” of those for whom the 
book is intended. This is quite true for the most part; 
but there are a few instances in which the text is 
departed from, not in the mere way of adaptation, but so 
as entirely to change its meaning and application: and 


tureare likely to beget false impressions or uncertainties as 
to the significance of the original ; the text of which, on 
any theory of inspiration, is too venerable]to be made 
to,bear meaning, that the writer or inspirer did not dis- 
tinctly purpose. Thus, in the prayer from Psalm vi., 
Mr. Marsh gives us, My soul also is greatly distressed 
„by thy wrath: O Lord, how long wilt thou punish 
„me?“ The English version reads, My soul is also 
“sore vexed: but thou, O Lord, how long?” And 
Hengstenberg gives it, My soul is greatly terrified ; 
and thou, O, Lord, how long?” Now, notwithstand- 
ing that the Psalm pleads against the Divine chastise- 
ment in anger,” it is objectionable that the phrase by 
„thy wrath” should be introduced as the source of 
“great distress” in a place where nothing corresponds 
to it in the original: and it is very much more to be 
objected to, that the broken phrase of violent pain, 
“but thou, O Lord, how long?”—importing, ‘* how 
long, Lord, wilt thou delay? how long ere thou wilt 
„return and deliver ?”—should be changed from an 
aspect of rising hope to one of despondency, by the in- 
troduction of the gratuitous phrase, how long wilt 
“thou punish me?” Some further instances, nearly 
similar to this, might be adduced: but one is sufficient 
to call attention to what we deem an important prin- 
ciple—the reverent preservation of the Scripture mean- 
ing of Scripture words, and the use of those words with 
reference solely and precisely to the very meaning they 
were intended to convey. A few of the titles of these 
prayers should have been more definite: and the study 
of the probable occasions on which they were composed, 
and of their peculiar references to circumstance and ex- 
perience under very varied figures, would have made it 
possible to express in titles scarcely more lengthy than 
these such ideas as would throw illustrative light on the 
contents of the petitions themselves, and render them 
more suggestive and profitable to the persons by whom 
they may be adopted in their own cases. We may point 
out, as one instance of misappreciation, that the 12th 
Psalm contains no prayer tor the increase of the 
“Church,” as is lere attributed to it; but 
prayer for deliverance from prevailing godlessness 
and faithlessness. ‘The Index is an excellent 
help to the use of this well-conceived little work. 
—Religion and Business ; or, Spiritual Life in one of its 
Secular Departments.—Glimpses of Great Men; or, 
Biographic Thoughts of Moral Manhood,—Words for 
the Heart and Life. A Volume of Discou By the 
Rev. A. J. Morus, (London: Elliot Stock.) We 
receive with great pleasure these elegant cheap editions 
of the works by which the Rev. Alfred Morris is best 
known. They are amongst the most delightful and 
powerful of the works on practical religion that have 
been published in our day: and although it is not the 
whole mind, or even the best thought and deepest 
experience of the author, that they express, yet they are 
of rich and genial quality in both spiritual wisdom and 
literary performance. Having noticed at least two of 
them on their first publication, we must now be satisfied 
with bearing testimony to their remarkable usefulness, 
and with commending them as peculiarly fitted to young 
men, especially to those of the higher order of mind.—— 


Pietas Privata: the Fook of Private Devotion, With 


this we regret, because such accommodations of Scrip- 


an Introductory Essay on Prayer. By HANNAH Mork, 
(London: C. Griffin and Co.) This little work, originally 
dedicated to the late Queen Adelaide, contains prayers 
for every day in the week, shorter forms of petition, and 
occasional prayers adapted to all the ordinary varieties 
of spiritual experience. These prayers are from various 
hands, and are generally characterised by sole:nn, simple 
feeling, and a thoughtful expression of religious truth 
and aspiration. The Introductory Essay is followed by 
Thoughts on Private Devotion,” which are compre- 
hensive, searching, plain, and forcible. There are 
added to the prayers, “‘ Devout Meditations,” taken from 
various authors, and very well suited to guide the spirit 
of devotion. A few well-known hymns are added; all 
excellent, but too few to give variety to devotional 
exercises. There are many whom such a book serviceably 
takes by the hand, when their private hours would be 
less profitably spent, under the influence of distractions, 
or when jaded and enfeebled with work and toil. The 
direct and free communion of the soul with God is 
preferable to the use of forms of supplication and ejacula- 
tion: but it is often the use of such forms to start the 
thoughtand give the language with which then, unfolding 
ita own needs, and desiresand pleadings, the soul continues 
to wait on the Hearer and Answerer of Prayer.” Sucha 
book as this has, therefore, its constant and its occasional 
uses; although not all its contents are equally fitted to 
the occasional and higher use we refer to, for they are 
not all vital and suggestive enough. It is elegantly 
printed in antique type, with head and tail pieces, and 
ornamental initials.———Mezico;: the Country, History 
and People. (London: Religious Tract Society.) This 
is one of the most appropriate and interesting works of 
the day. Mexico, not only by its geographical position, 
and relation to futare communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but by its very remarkable natural 
features and productions, and still further by the mys- 
terious antiquities which speak of races and times that are 
lost to the knowledge of men, is a country which has the 
highest interest for minds of every order and of every 
tendency of inquiry. Recent events have given it a fore- 
most place in to-day’s political diorama; and there must 
be many who have hitherto been content with a school- 
boy knowledge of the country, who now desire to know 
its history and social condition. This is, then, the very 
volume for them. The author is no mere compiler; 
but, having mastered his materials, has produced a most 
careful, complete, and agreeably-written account of the 
scenery and natural products of Mexico, and of its history 
from the earliest times to the period of the recent French 
occupation. It is a most creditable work; and must bo 
reckoned with the very best by which the Tract Society 
has of late years given highly valuable assistance to an 
elevated educational progress, and to the diffusion of a 
solidly good and really delightful family literature. 
Sandford and Merton. By Tuos. Day.—History of the 
Plague of London, By Daniet Deroz. (London: 
Longman and Co.) These are new volumes of Mr. 
Laurie’s ‘‘ Entertaining Library,” of which we spoke 
very warmly some months ago, as a collection of really 
readable standard books for the young, suited to enlarge 
their minds and to strengthen their moral feelings, Of 
course, each of the present volumes is an abridgement : 
but it is all the better for being so. Boys are accustomed 
to something like sensation books” now-a-days, in the 
adventures, possible and impossible, of all the conceivable 
and inconceivable Crusoes, in all parts of the world. Dear 
old“ Sandford and Merton” seems shockingly tame to 
them, if read in its quiet, prosy fullness ; but an abridge- 
ment may, and this abridgement does, enchain and 
preserve their interested attention, by giving incidents 
and their direct lessons without all the didactics of the 
original. Defoe, as everyone will know, when prepared 
for the eyes and ears of the young, has the perfect 
mastery of their imaginations and their feelings ; and 
this abridgement of the History of the Plague will be 
read with a thrill and an excitement that hardly any 
modern work known to us has the realism to produce. 
We again wish the Entertaining Library” abundant 
and long-continued success.——Zhe Earnest Student 
being Memorials of John Mackintosh. By Norman 
MacLkob, D. D. Popular Edition. (London: Strahan 
and Co.) Having reviewed this work on its appearance 
nine years ago, we have only to express our great 
pleasure at finding it in its eleventh edition, and at learn- 
ing that many persons, especially young men, have 
gratefully acknowledged to its author the spiritual good 
which they have derived from its perusal. It is pre- 
eminently a biography for young men,—and most of all 
for students: and we have no reserve in saying that, 
while, after frequently turning to its pages for several 
years, we are more alive to minor defects than on its 
first perusal, we yet have more than ever a strong 
personal attachment to the book, and are accustomed 
warmly aud tenderly to commend it to our friends. The 
present edition is enlarged by two chapters taken from 
Mr, Mackintosh’s Diaries in Italy, and by two very in- 
teresting letters; and a new and pleasant preface by 
Dr. Macleod includes a touching letter from Principal 
Forbes about his deceased friend. Mr. Strahan has 
done well to include so delightful and profitable a book 
in his Family Library.”——— Messrs. Kelly and Co. have 
just issued their ost- ace Directory for the Counties of 
Birmingham, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worces- 
tershire for the year 1864, consisting of 1,344 pages. It 
has been compiled upon their latest and most improved 
plan, and will, no doubt, be found invaluable to com 
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mercial men living within the district, as well as to many 
London firms, who will be glad of having the opportunity 
of cultivating a country connection by means of litho- 
graphic communications, &0. 


Poetry. 
THOUGHTS AFTER SUNSET. 


“ God giveth songs in the night.”—Job xxxv. 15. 


Voice of the quiet night, 
k to my waiting heart, 


8 
And to each jarring passion there, 
Thy — peace impart. 
How placid is yon lake, 
How silent is the sky, 


The very winds have held their peace, 
As evening passes by. 


No voice nor speech is hoard — 

The music of the spheres 
Breathes ita seraphic beauty ont, 

Only to Heaven-taught ears. 


The patriarch full of woe. 

Songs in the night could hear ; 
Harp-notes of heavenly minstrelsy, 
When only God was near. 


And still, oh ! loving night, 

On thy indulgent breast 
The orphan’s tear, the widow's wail, 
By thee are hushed to rest. 


So be my spirit soothed 
With all thy voiceless power, 
Nor care, nor strife, nor sin invade, 
hour. 


Maker's rll slag. 
best V praise ng. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


W. G. B. 


The Queen is expected to return to Windsor on or 
aboat the 27th inet. 

The Queen has given a splendid watch to one of 
the Highland gillres who rendered assistance after 
the recent accident to the Royal family. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, and Prince 
Arthur, and attended by Lady Churchill, went up 
Aberarder and returned by Iuvereauld. 

The Queen has, throtgh Sir C. B. Phipps, com- 
municated the fact that was much touched by 
the loyal attention to her Majesty’s known wishes 
displayed in the and quiet demeanour of 
the crowds assembled on the occasion of the in- 

tion of the Prince Consort o at Aberdeen. 

o Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 

by their relations, the Prince and Princess Christian 

and their children, Prince Frederick and Princess 

Dagmar, left London on Thursday for Sandringham 
Hall by the Great Eastern Railway. 

The Prince of Wales has formatiy renounced for 
himself and his heirs his right of succession to the 
Dachies of Coburg and Gotha in favour of Prince 
Alfred. 


Sir Rowland Hill having been compelled, by the 
state of his health, to obtain leave of absence for six 
months, Mr. Tilley, the Senior Assistant-Secretary, 
will, by the direction of the Postmaster-General, per- 
form the duties of Secretary of the Post-office, as | 
Acting Secretary, during Sir Rowland Hill’s absence. 

Times. 

We have reason to believe that Sir Robert Peel | 
will be called upon to resign his office of Secretary | 
for Ireland. Certainly, after his recent escapade at | 
Tamworth, a continuance of his connection with the 
Government must be highly distasteful to a large 
majority of his colleagues.— Morning Star. 

Lord Brougham has returned to Brougham Hall 
from attending the Social Science Congress at Edin- 
burgh. The noble and learned lord, after a short 
rest at his country seat, will come to London on his 
way to Cannes, where, as usual, be intends to pass 
the winter months. 

„The Dublin Hvening Mail understands that Sir 
William Somerville is to be raised to the Irish peer- 
to fill the vacancy which is now available. The 
title the right hon. baronet is said to have chosen is 
Colville. 
me believe we shall not be inaccurate in stating 
at the good offices of the King of Portugal have not 
been refused by the Brazilian Government, and that 
any proposition for the resturation of political inter- 
course will be received in an amicable spirit at Kio 
de Janeiro. Daily News, 
The funeral of the late Archbishop Whately took 
on Thursday. The deceased prelate was 
uried in the vaults of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. 

Mr. J. Stanefeld, M. P., Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty, is at present daily engaged at Ports- 
mouth Dockyard in investigating the Dockyard 
system of account-keeping and the mode of carrying 
out work in the different departments of the yard. 
& The Court Journal states that Mr. Disraeli’s state 
of health gives his friends much anxiety. 

The Rev. Professor Stanley, D. D., is travelling in 
Northern Italy. 

On Friday, Major Cowell, whilst riding out with 


Prince Alfred in Edinburgh, was thrown from his 
horse, but though momentarily stunned by the fal, 


he was not injured, and continued his atteadance ou | 


ar Royal Highness during the remainder of the 
ride. 


The Hampshire Advertiser states, that the govern- 


ment has some idea of making a harbour of refuge at 
Ventnor, at the back of the Lele of Wight. 
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Miscellaneous News. 
Exerer Hatt. — The National Choral Society 


announce the commencement of their new season on 
Wednesday, November 25, when Handel's oratorio, 
„Judas Maccabsous,”’ will be performed, with a band 
and chorus of 700. Mr. Sims Reeves has been 
engaged for the ten subscription concerts to be given 
by this society during the forthcoming season, Mr, 
Santley will also sing in ‘‘ Judas Macoabwus. Con- 
dactor, Mr. G. W. Martin. 

Tur Stream Rams.—The steam ram El Tousson 
still lies moored alongside the Victoria Wharf, She 
is now under surveillance of a party of marines, At 
dusk on Sunday a marine, under arms, was pacin 
the forecastie. The Goshawk is not now — 
alongside El Tousson, but is moored to the quay, 
at the stern of the ram. Workmen were employed 
ap to Saturday afternoon on board El Tousson, 
pushing forward her fittings.— Liverpool Albion, 

Tux Ltvinestoxe Experpition.—In a letter to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, announcing the death of 
Mr. Richard Thornton, the geologist, Dr. Living- 
stone, after alluding to the depopulation of the 
valley, and the probability of his being obliged to 
take to pieces the steamer, and sorew her together, 
with the view of a sale, thus concludes :—** Dr. Kirk 
and Mr. Charles Livingstone now go home. The 
— of desolation around us reacts on my health 
badly.” 

Mopet DwEe.uitnes tx Sr. Pancras.—The Metro- 
politan Board of Works have assented to an applica- 
tion from Mr. J. N. Mays, the Secretary of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, asking for 
leave to erect on a piece of land close to the Great 
Northern Railway Station, King's-oross, several 
large blocks of dwellings after the model of those 
recently built for Alderman Waterlow io Finsbury. 
The dwellings (the construction of which is about to 
be immediately commenced) will comprise separate 
and distinct houses for about 100 families. 

THAMES EMBANKMENT.—Some important business 


Was transacted at the meeting of the Metropolitan 


Board of Works on Friday. A short time ago the 
tender of Mr. Ridley for the construction of the first 
part of the Thames Embankment was ace 


subject to his sureties for its due fulfilment being 


approved. On Thursday the committee to whom 
the examination of the sureties was referred re- 
rted against them, and the tender was rejected. 

r. Farness’s tender, to do the work for 520,000. 
was then accepted. 

Society rok THE ABOLITION oF CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT.—Mr. William ‘Tallack, secretary to the above 
society, has held three meetings at Liverpool and 
Birkenhead during the past week for promoting the 
abolition of death-punishments. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that capital punishment has 
entirely failed to accomplish either of the objects 
professed, viz., deterrence, reformation, or public 
security. On Taesday week Mr. Tallack attended a 
conference held in the Mayor's Parlour, Town Hall, 
Manchester, Abel Heywood, Esq., the Mayor, pre- 
siding. At this conference it was resolved to estab- 
lish a Manchester Association for the Abolition of 
Capital Panishment, of which Messrs, Albert Megson 
and William Stokes were appointed secretaries, 

Far, Collar Exptoston.— Thirty-five lives 

ve been lost by an explosion at the Morfa Colliery, 

rgam, Glamorganshire, on Saturday last. The 
pit in an immense one, worked by the firm of which 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, M. P., is the head. It seems to 
have borne a flery character, and has always been 
worked with locked safety-lamps. The explosion 
took place about half-past ten o'clock in the morning, 
at which time there were 400 workmen in the pit. 
The mischief, however, appears to have been confined 
to an old working, where only forty-three men and 
boys were engaged. Of these no less than thirty- 
five were killed. The explosion is supposed to have 
been occasioned by a Workman removing the top of 
his lamp to light his pipe. 

Tue Earv or Lxiratu AND THK Lonb-Lixo- 
TENANT OF I RBLAND.—T'bé Earl of Leitrim has been 
pleased to revenge himself ou the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, by refusing his excellency a night's 
lodging at an obscure inn in the wilds of Connemara, 
It appears that the Government had not, according 
to the noble lord’s belief, been sufficiently active in 
patting down agrarian crime in the neighbourhood, 
and, therefore, on hearing of his excellency’s pro- 
jected tour through the Western Highlands, bis 


lordship wrote to the hotel-keeper at Maam :— 


King. —I will be obliged to you to fill the hotel 
with ve | tenants forthwith. Let every room be 
occupied immediately, and continue to be occupied, 
and, when so occupied, you will refuse admittance 
to Lord Carlisle and his party.” The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and his party having had warning, drove 
past Maam to the next town, without suffi ring ony 
particular inconvenience, It has since been an- 
nounced that Lord Leitrim’s name bas been struck 
off the commission of the peace for the three counties 
in which he was a magistrate. 


CHILDREN AND IIALru In Derunat durrx.— 


Mr. Henry Spicer, secretary of the Nieholatreet 
Rugged Schools, has published two or three little 
facts illustrative of the condition of Bethoal-green, 
which deserve a passing remark : —“ In 1855, out of 
un infant-clasa of 160, GO clildren died im the course 
ofa month of destitution and the resulting diseases, 
During the fame of 1860, more than 200 families 


were daily relieved, and more than once children have 
been brought into the school to die beside the tchool- 
room fires, as their parents were unable to alford them 
that luxury at home.” The Bethnal-green Board ot 


| Guardians have taken active measures in regard to 


the blood-poisoning cases in Hollybueli-lane. ‘hose 
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measures, however, do not refer to the sanitary con- 
dition of the place, but to the gentleman who was 
mainly instrumental in bringing its horrible state into 
public notice, The indefatigable Mr. Collins has 
made a series of charges against Dr. Moore, and 
asked the board to dismirs him from the post he oocu- 
pies as one of their medical officers. The board have 
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complied with the request. The Home Secretary has 
— explanation. 
Glennings. 


A fresh party of twelve English cricketers have 
just embarked for Australia. 

Why is a telegraph clerk like a gossipping semp- 
stress.—Because he is always talking while he is 
plying hie needle, : 

Chopin's pianoforte, which had come into posses- 
sion ot his sister, a lady of Warsaw, was among the 
many precious relics the other day destroyed by the 
Russians who pillaged the Zamoyski Palace. 

M. About, in a recent publication, says of an 
avaricious man, that it had been proved that, after 
having kindled his fire, he stuck a oork in the end of 
— bellows to save tho little wind that was left in 
them.“ 

Krrecr oF AN Eartuquvake i 1727.—A New 
England paper of 1727 announced that a considerable 
towa in that provmos had been so awakened by the 
awful providence in the earthquake that the women 
generally laid aside their hoop petticoats. 

In short, ladies and gentlemen, said a speaker, 
“TL can only say that I wish I had a window in my 
bosom, that you might see the emotions of my heart. 
The newspapers printed this speech, leaving the n 
out of window.” | 

French fashion, it declares just now for 
everything Svottish Piaid (the Stuart tartan) 
ribbons, plaid mantles, plaid shawls, even plaid hats 
and boots, are met with in every street, While d /a 
Marie Stuart” 1s applied, with comprehensive inoon- 
gruity, to the chairs and tables at the upholeterer’s, 
and to the last made dish at the cookshop. 


On toe Sars Sipe.—The New Orleans special 
correspondent of the New York Times says :—‘* The 
other day | saw an old Uncle om, who by the way 
with bis white hair, profuse white whiskers, a bigh, 
wide, but still retreating forehead, put me ia mind 
of Martin Van Baren. This venorable specimen of a 
late institution was sitting on of a roadside fence 
watching with intense interest the firet invasion into 
his neighbourhood of thed——d Yankees, I stepped 
in front of the old man, and very abruptly asked bim 
if he was for the Confederates or for the Yankees. 
A smile lit ap his old weather-beaten countenance 
until it looked like illuminated india-rubber ; thea he 
said ina ooy manner that would have done honour 
to a young girl, Why, you see, master, ‘taint for 
an old nigyer like me to know anything bout politics.’ 
Not content to let him off so easily, | queried rather 
sternly, ‘Well, Sir, let me know which side you 
are on, any way.’ The old darkey kept up his in- 
effable smile for a moment, and then assuming a 
gravity that was ridiculous, remarked, ‘I'm on de 
Lord's side, and He’ll work out his salvation ; bress 
de Lord.“ No one could catch that old darkey.” 


Tue Porr anp Dr. Tiscusxporr.—The Pope has 
been carrying on a oorrespoodence with Dr. Tischen- 
dorf, who, among the other benetits he has bestowed 
on Scriptural science, has given to the world a Greek 
version of the Sc:iptures which he discovered in a 
monastery on Mount Sinai, In an autograph letter, 
dated Sept. Zad, his Holiness says :— 

Verily, the glory you possessed already in this branch 
of science has been crowned by this last work, not less 
on account of its difficulty and magnitude than by reason 
of its importance. For not only does the Sinaitic Codex 
present « great part of the Old Testament and the whole 
of the New, which was not completely contained even 
in the Vatican Codex, but it contains besides the 
writings known under the name of Barnabas, which 
hitherto had been published only partly and defectively, 
and the first part ok The Shepherd ”—writiogs which 
are indeed to be highly Ans O that the fruits of 
so many travels, researches, labours, which you have 
cheerfully taken upon yourself, and happily exeou 
may especially, as you yourself say, help the advance 
Christian knowledge not only of the whole of Christen- 
dom, but may also draw upon you in such rich measure 
the tavour of God, that we may finally be able to em- 
brace you as a dearest son, bound with us by the bonds 
of perfect love. This we beseech of God for you, 
illustrious sir, while we express our gratitade to you, 
and assure you of our high esteem. 

Ewald, one of the strictest of critics, lately remarked 
in reference to Dr. Tischendorf's successtal labours ; 
—“ Indeed, we may say, that if any earthly acoi- 
dent should befal this treasure itself it will still re- 
main as good as preserved.“ Respecting the long- 
ing which his Holiness expresses at the conclusion of 
the above letter, to be able to embrace Dr, Tischen- 
dorf as one of his dearest sous, &c., it need hardly 
be observed that the gentleman in question is never 
likely to gratify the Ponte demro, He is as 
thoroughly Frotestant now as at any period of bis 
life, and has never felt the slightest inclination 
towards a more dotinate connection with the Caurch 


of St, Lo er, even though the cardinai’s hat would 
be his reward, 6 


Births, Klarriages, and Deaths. 
— 


BIRTHS). 


RALEIGIL.—Oct. 12, at 2, Gloucestér-villas, Tighbury New- 
park, the wile of the Lev, Alexander Raleigh, of a daugh 


ter, 
Hanns —Oct, 13, at De Montfort House, Leicester, the wife 
of GU. Shirley Llarris, E, of a daughter, 


2 
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ORCHARD.—Oct. 17, at Bristol Bridge, Bristol, Mrs. Edwin | England, 950 various breeds; from Scotland, 3 Scots; and 
Orchard, of a daughter. Ec With sheep we were 

MARRIAGES. — 1 de eee besede came bo hand ta good TEETH |! 
saleable The mutton trade was firm, and in some 
DO ee a ae Tea the Congregetional Chapel, instances prices advanced 2d per Sibs. A few very superior 
4 the Rev. J. H. Bowbay, Mr. Richard Davie, | oid Downs changed hands at from 5s Gd; but, the general top 
ina of Dawlish. figure was te 4d per Sibs. Prime half-breds made 5s . RS. GABRIEL'S INVENTION. 
ee ere —— per 8ibs. We have to a heavy request for calves, the — 
near Exeter, to Miss Charlotte Lee, of | this y se’nnight, viz., from to 4% 4d per Sibs. The y Majesty's Letters Patent), Artificial 


daughter of the late Thomas 


Lee. =? of 

STU RT—HILL.—Oet. 6, at the Independent Chapel, Wistans- 
wick, by the Rev. J. Pattison, Wem, assisted by the Rev. 
J. Yeates, the Rer. H. Stu Market Drayton, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Hill, Sutton-heath. No 


DANNATYNE—SHARP —Oct. 8, at Albion Chapel, South- 
ampton, by the Kev. Alexander McLaren, B A., Niel Fan- 
natyne, EA,, of Manchester, to Margaret, second daughter 
of George Sharp, q., of Woolston, Southampton. No 


carda. 

FORREST — BAGNALL.—Oct. 8, at Rocking. Essex, by 
the Rev. S. Clarkeon, Mr. A. Forrest, of Salford, to Ellen 
Dagnall 

WOLFENDEN — CRICK.—Oct. 10, at the Congregational 
Church, Regent-street> Barnsley, by the Rew J. Oddy, Mr. 
Abraham Wolfenden, York, to Mies Emma Crick, Dodworth- 


road, Barnaley. 

FILER — MORRIS. —Oct. 12, at the Independent Chapel, 
Clatton, near liristol, by the Rev.G Nettleship, Charles 
Filer, to Mary Morris, both of Chew Magna, in the county 
of Somerret. 

BEEDLE CHANLEY.—Oct. 1%, at the parish church, Wo- 
burn, Bucks, by the Rev. George Ousharne, Mr. Thomas 
Lerdie, of Weaton-euper-Mare, to Rebecca, only daughter of 
William Chanley, Esq., of Woburn. 

HILL— BELSHA M.— Oct. 13, at the Con tional Chapel, 
Maldon thy the Rev. J O. Hughes, the Rev John Hill 


M A. of Southampton to Elizabeth Gosling, second daughter 
of lente Betsham. Hes bridue, Kasex No cards. 
BUWEKBUTTS—BAMBEK, Os, 14, at the Baptiet Chapel, 
Vanzbali-road. Press on, by the Rev. T. Haworth, Mr. Thos. 
Cone bu ts, Far, ate, to Mies Alice Bamber, both of 


Preston 

GhaAV is — BASS.—Oct. 15, at the Baptist Chapel, Olney, 
— 7 by ae A F. Timmis, Mr. J. W. 2 ot sec 
wold, Norfolk, to Fanny, daughter . Dasa, . 
of the former No — . 

FISHER — KUITER -Oet. 15, at the Stansfield, 
Suffulk, by the Rev D. W. Evans, assisted by the Rev. John 
Rutter, uncle of the bride, Mr. Thos Heury Fisher, of Stans- 
fiekl, to B.izabeth Rove Rutter, of Denston, eldest daughter 
of Mr. John Siggs Rutter, of Stowmarket, and niece of the 
Kev. John Kutter, of Denston. 


DEATHS. 


WILSON. — Aug. 11, at Hankow, China, after a few days’ III. 
ness, the Kev. Robt. Wilson, H. A., of the London Missionary 
Society, aged thirty-four. 

PARRKIT —rept. 21, at The Villa, Davenham, Cheshire, 
Emma Catherine, second daughter of the Rev. C II. Parrett, 
aged twenty-three years, much beloved and deeply regretted 
by a numerous circle of Christian friends. 

APPLIN.—Oct 4, io the thirtieth year of her ago, at the resi- 
denos of her father, Mr. — Russell, Deumarksstreet, 
Pentonville, Lucy, the beloved wife of Mr. Benj. Applin, 
to the mexpressibvie grief of her husband and sorrowing rela- 


tives. 
COPESTAKE.—Oct. 13, at Kentish-town, Ann, wife of S. Cope- 
stake, Ka, of How-charchyard, E. C. 


— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Acoount, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 14. 


IS8UE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes lesued .. 428.337,92 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 5,634,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,887,925 


— — ͤ — 


£28, 537,925 


£28,587 ,925 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprictors’Oapital£l4, 553,00; Government Securt - 

Nest — „ J, 123.854 Me.. £10 915,368 
Public Deposite.... 4,616 052 | Other Securities .. 21,540,145 
Other Deposits .... 16,957,318 | Notes. 6,401,875 
even Day an: other Gold & Bilver Coin 682.656 


£39,369, 569 £39,869, 569 
Oct. 15, 1863. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 


— — 


Hottoway's Pitts—ImMparnep Constirutions.—The infirm 
are unfortunately most prone to become the victims to 
dangerous malad unless the purity of the blood and 
functional regularity of the vital organs be carefully guarded. 
Holloway Pills can be recommended with the most truthful 
earnestness as the best purifiers, alternatives, and aperients 
when the body is naturally weak or accidentally disordered. 
They never create disgust, and do not cause the weakness aud 

too often consequent on the frequent repetition of 
the ordinary drastic drugs which are sometimes thoughtlessly, 
though most disastronsly prescribed. These Pills, in truth, 
carefully guard the ts of the animal frame: they 
enrich the blood when poor in quality: they increase that 
finid when ceficient in quantity, and always streugthen.— 
[Advertisement. 
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Mlarhets. 


OORN EXCHANGE, Lost on, Monday, Oct. 19. 

The supply of wheat fresh up from the home counties to 
this morning's market was amal, and it found buyers slowly, 
at absut the rates of this day week. The arrivals of all de- 
scriptions of foreign grain are large, and the demand for oid 
wheat is rather more active, and the quotations of Monday 
lust are maintained. Four was in fair request, and good 
barrels bring quite as much money, Beans ant peas can beth 
be bought ou rather casior terme, Marley sella very slowly, 
and prices are the same as last week for malting descriptions ; 
ginding barley is le tower, We have had a very large arrival 
vt fureigu cate during the past week, aud under the pressure 

%% have given way to the extent of Gi per qr for new vata. 
— Ruslan o ta were at about the rates of last week. The 
business ten in cargoes for orders on the coast is at the prices 
vf Monday last. 

RKK ke prices of wheaten biead in the metropolis 
are from Tad to N: household ditto, Odd to 7d. 

BUTCHERS’ MBAT, LatinvToN, Monday, Oct. 19. 


The supply of foreign beasts and sheep on sale in our 
makel Ceran Was again extensive, the show of calves 


* Was seasonaldy large. be quality of the sheep was prime, 


a daygood demand, at very full prices, Beats and caives 
moved H slowly, at late rates, brom our own grazing district., 
the receipts vl boats erh up this morning were moderately 
extensive as to nutte, but their geheral comiition Was by he 
Weare first-rate. Good aud prime stuck were taken off some- 
what they, and late quoten were fully supported. 
Iuteriot brveds of beasts were dull, at tue currencies of this 

sohnight The top quetation for beef was os per Slbs. 
The artivals from Linevlushire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
teushue vowprised 2, 200 cho thorus, &. ; hom other partes of 


Per 8ibs, to sink the Offal, 

sd. 8. d. s d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse easts. 8 2 to 3 6 Prime Zouthdown s 2to5 4 
Second quality .8 8 4 2 Lambs 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen.4 4 4 8 Lge. coarse calves 3 4 4 0 
Prime Soote, &c..410 5 Prime mall .4 2 4 4 
Coarse inf. 8 8 40 Large hogs . .3 6 40 
Second quality .4 2 4 6 Neatem, porkers.4 2 4 6 
Pr.coarsewoolled4 8 5 2 


Suckling calves, 12eto20s, Quarter-oldstore pigs, 20s to26s each, 


NEWGATE ZWD LEADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 19. 


Fair average supplies of town and country-killed meat are 
on sale at these markets to-day, and the trade rules heavy, 


at our quotations. 
Por slbe by the carcase. 


8. 4. 6. 4. . d. 8. d. 
inferior beef . 2 6 0 2 10 Small porxk 4 004 4 
Middiing ditto .8 0 8 4/Inf. mutton . 3 0 3 4 
Prime large do 3 6 3 8 /Middlingditto .8 6 4 0 
Do. smalldo. .310 4 O/}Primeditto . 42 4 4 
Large pork, 8 4 3 10 Veal. 0 6 42 


PRODUCE MARKET, Tossa v. Oct. 20. 


Tea.—The amount of business done has been to a very 
limited extent, owing to the large quantity expected to be 


| Offered at the next public sales, anu previous quotations have 
Leen fully maintained. 


Svoan.—There has been an active inquiry for all descrip- 
tions of West India, and good and fine grocery qualities have 
advanced 6d to ls per cwt. In the ned market a firmer 
tone has been apparent, owing to the small quantity of goods 
on offer. 

A tts kan din cad abe 22 an 
about uota ve 
been obtained. * . 

Ricr.—Business has slightly increased for soft qualities of 

East India, and late prices are well supported. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 19.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 4,911 firkins butter, and 3,136 bales of 
bacon ; and from foreign ports 13,428 casks butter, and 703 
bales and 370 boxes of bacom. The sale for Irish butter ruled 
firm but quiet last week, the continued mild state of the 
weather affecting the demand ; holders were very stiff, and the 
sales effected were at full prices. Foreign meta fair demand. 
Best Dutch advanced 4s per cwt. he supplies of bacon 
having iuoreased, the market was very quiet, and at t he close 
of the week prices were at a decline. 


POTATOES,—Borovom anp Sprraurietps, Monday, Oct. 
19.—The supplies of home-grown potatoes on sale at these 
markets, coastwise and by rail, are seasonably large. Most 
qualities, however, are in steady req 
— in prices. Only a few parcels of f produce are 
ou „ The quotations are as follows :—Kent and Essex 
Regents 608 to 80% flukes 7Us to 00s, Shaws 50s to 60s, Rooks 
50s to 60s per ton. 


WOOL, Monday, Oct. 19.—Since our last report there has 
been a full average business ＋ in nearly all kinds of 
English wool, at very full prices, although nearly, or quite, 
60,000 bales of colonial will be brought forward at the next 

ublic sales. The supplies on offer are by no means extensive. 

e demand is chiefly fur bome consumption. 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, c., Saturday, Oct. 17.—The 
demand for flax is by no means active, at late quotations. 
Riga is selling at 61/ to 6 1, St. Petersburg 43/ to 501, and 
E.:yptian 211 to 55/ ton. The amount business doing 
in the market for hemp is small, and clean old Russian is 
worth from 89/1 to 4. Jute moves off less freely, and the 
quotation is 22/ to 31/ per ton. Coir goods are firm, and late 
prices are well supporte.. 


SEEDS, Monday, Oct. 19.—The market for cloverseed con. 
tinues inactive, and without disposition for business. Values 
are nominal for the new samples of foreign, which are now 
offering freely. White cloverseed is neglected. Trefoil does 
not meet any alteration. 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 19.—The business passing in linseed oil 
is but slow, at 428 0d per owt on the spot. Rape is in limited 
request, at 448 6d for foreign refined, and 41s 6d per owt for 
brown. Fine palm is w 38s Gd to 398 per cwt. For other 
oils prices rule steady. French spirits of turpentine are now 

uoted at 72s per owt on the spot Refined petroleum is worth 
rom 2s ld to 2s 3d per gallon. 


COALS, Monday, Oct. 19.—Needy buyers had to pay an 
advance on last day's rates. Haswell 2ls, Hartlepool 20 6d, 
Trimdon Hartlepool 20 6d, Russell Hettons 20s 3d, Harton 
194, Stewarts 206 6d, Eden Main 10. 3!, Shincliffe 198, West 
Uryous 198, Wylam 17s 3d, Norton Anthracite 22s.—Fresh 
arrivals, 32, 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 19.—The tallow trade is quiet 
to-day, and prices rule stationary. The quotation for P. V. C. 
is 456 per owt on the spot. Town tallow is selling at 448 per 
ewt. Rough fat commands Ys 34d per sibs. 
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Addertisements. 


PENING of NEW STEPNEY 
MEETING HOUSE, 


The NEW STEPNEY MEETING HOUSE will be OPENED 
for DIVINE WORSHIP on Luursday, Oct. 22, 1803. 

The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY will Preach (b. v.) in the 
Morning ; Service to commence at Twelve o'clock. 


The Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN will Preach (p.v.) in the 
Evening; Service to commence at Seven o'clock, 


Stepney Meeting House is within seven minutes’ walk of the 
Stepney Railway Station by Commercial-road and Portland- 
street, and within the same distance of the Mile-end road by 
Stepney-green and Garden street 


—— Ee — ——— — 


SAUCE. LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


Is prepared solely by Lea and PreRains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pseruins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sous, London, &., @c., and by Uroocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


Teeth, f One 
rom to a — Set, — pain or 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS 


(Diploma, 1815), 
27 HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE; 
84, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON; 
184, DUKE STREET. LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

References to Patients, Gabriel's “‘ Treatise on the Teeth "’ 
4 ae a 1815. (Tow: oe firm 5 
constantly e Visiti nvalids (Town and Count 
whose health will not it them to visit the Dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either Establishment. 


All Letters and Appointments receive prompt attention. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 


PEACHEY’S 
CITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73, Bishopagate-street Within, London, E. C., 
opposite the Marine Socivty. 

An extensive assortment of PLIANOFORTES, WARRANTED. 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price, 
HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 

„„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerta, Lectures, &c- 


plan nnn. „ TERMS ot 


Honourable mention for good and cheap Pianofortes was 
given by the J at the Great International Exhibition, 
1862, to MOO and MOORE, 104, Bishopagate-street 
Within, London, E C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently applied, which 
effect a grand, a pure and delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalied Prices from Eighteen Guineas, 

First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety of 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices. 

The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire. Carriage free. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


RAt! RATS!! RATS !! !—IMPORTANT 
and VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

HARVEY'S method EXTERMINATES all the RATS on the 
Premises in ONE WEEK, without the use of Poisons, Traps, 
Dogs, or Ferreta, and leaves 

NO DEAD RATS IN THE HOLES, 
Simple in its operation, Trifling in expense, CERTAIN in its 
SUCCESS, Permanent in its result. : 

It has proved an IMMENSE BOON to hundreds of 
FARMERS; is INVALUABLE to ALL PERSONS whose 
Lands or Premises are infested by these obnoxious and 
destructive vermin ; and is universally acknowledged to be the 

GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE DAY. 
Sent post free, by the Inventor, on receipt of 30 stampa, 

Address W. H Harvey, 6, Wellington-road, South Marine 
Drive, Great Yarmouth. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel round the 
recommended for tho 


body, is ties and 
wey 1A Facility of application ; Perfect freedom 
from ty to chafe or exooriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 


It admits of every kind of exercise withou 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed 
observation. 

** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
e and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 

so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from other 


a comfort in any position of the body, ut te alight 


* * g., 
on Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Req., Surgeon-in-Chiaf to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Kaq., remy to Prince 
Eaq., F. R. S.; James Luke, .» Sur- 
Po SS a Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit)can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, lds, 218., 268. d., and Sle, 6d, 
Postage, ls. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postage 


le. Sd. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, Postage, 18. 10d. 
Post-otfice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


en an NEW PATENT 
NLASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &. 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
oy the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best uivention for giving elicieunt and permanent suppor, 
u all cases of WEAK bos, and swelling of the LEGS, VAKI- 
OSE VEINS, SPRAINS, c. It is porous, light in texture, 
snd inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 46. d., 78. Gd. 108., to los, each, Postage od, 


John White, Manutaeturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


* THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 
of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, Indiges- 
tion, or Biliousness, take Page Woodcock’s WIND PILLS. 
Kleven years of success have proved themot sterling merit. Of 
all Medicine Vendors at ls, 1d. and 28. Od. ; or free by post 
for fourteen or tlurty-three stamps from PAGE D. WOOD 
COCK, Chemist, Lincoln, 


Oct. 21, 


. 


ITCHEN RANGES! KNIFE- 

CLEANERS! CRINOLINE PROTECTORS I Trouble. 
labour, and money saved by consulting The Best Catalogue 
of Modern Inventions.” Post free. 


London : Brown Brothers, 43, Cranbourn-street, W. C. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ WASHING 
MACHINE, which is exciting so much attention 
throughout the United Kingdom, washes all kinds of Linen, 
Sheets, and Blankets with half the usual labour, — 
—7 — FL aoe popular Machines — 
proof their efficacy superiority over every ot 
Washing and Wringing Machine ever introduced to the notice 
of the public. Prices: W Machines, with rock 
frames included, 458., 554., 75s. ; ashing Machines wi 
wringers attached. 7686, 85s., and 1058. ; Mangles at 30s., 40s., 
50, 60s,., 76. Carriage free from the Works, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E. Sold by Ironmongers every where, 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. TWENTY - FOUR THICK- 
NESSES of Heavy Carpet were run through Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Vlothes-Wringer (Ives Patent) at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and wrung ly. Price 308. with 
Cog Wheels. Carriage free from the Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. 


CHILD can easily wring out a tabful of 

Clothes, ! or small, in a few minutes, with HARPER 
TWELVETKEES UNIVERSAL CLOTHES - WRINGER 
(Ives’ Patent). Carriage paid frum the Manufactory, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E., for 30s. 


Ss Saving of Garments every year will pay 
for one of HARPER TWELVEIREES’ UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES-WRINGERS (Ives Patent). It is in reality a 
CLOTHES-SAVER! a TIME-SAVER! and a STRENGTH- 
SAVER! Price 30s. delivered free from the Works, Bromiey- 
by- Bow, London. 


ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNI- 

VERSAL CLOTHES-WRINGER GES PATENT) 

LACE CURTAINS can be “done up beautifully. No 

twisting aud tearing aud no mending required. Price 30s. 

with Cog-wheels. Carriage free from the Manufactory, 

Bromley-vy-Bow, London, & Active Canvassers wanted in 
every town. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER has triamphantly won its way into 
every home. It is a complete luxury for washing, is per- 
fectly saponaceous, and posscsses remarkable — and 
nourishing properties, A week's washing for a small family 
may be accomplished in a few hours, saving one-half of soap, 
two-thirds of time, aud three-fourths of labour. A penny 
et will make one pound of strong glycerine washing soap. 
The weekly consumption of this popular article is considerably 
greater than the sale of all the other washing powders in the 
world. Patentes: Harper Twelvetrees, Lromiey-by-Bow 
London. 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS of HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP POWDER :— 


„Air. —I have analysed your Glycerine Soap Powder, and 
have found it to be a compound of such rmeaterials as are used 
in the manufacture of soap, as described la your Royal Letters 
Patent of zzud August, 1802. I have also analysed, at your 
desire, the contents of various packets made up by other 
makers in imitation of your Glycerine Soap Powder, which do 
not contain any of the properties of your suap-making powder; 
nor, on bei dissolved in boiling water and afterwards 
allowed to cool, do they form a thick soapy paste, as with 
your preparation. FREDERICK VERSMANN, 

Consulting aud Analytical Chemist, 

“ London, April 11, 1863.” 

Every packet of Harper Twelvetrees’ Glycerine Soap 
Powder contains Harper Twelvotroes’ signature. Sold in 
penny packets everywhere. siauufactory: Bromiey-by-ow, 
London, E. 


HE LACE-DRESSER to Her MAJESTY, 
the Laundress of Buckingham Palace, the Dyers to the 
Queen, and the Laundresses to her late Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, find BRIGUGS'’S AUSTRALIAN SATIN GLAZE 
STARCH unequalled by any other. Wholesale agent, Harper 
Twelvetrees, Hromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


— — 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING, 


ALMER and COS VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, manufactured of improved 
materials, free from smell, a good oviour, may be carried with- 
out guttering, burn longer than ordinary ‘lips, give a better 
light, very moderate in price. 


PREFERABLE for SCHOOLS, CHAPELS, 
Private Families, and indeed for the general use of all. 
Bold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER and Co., the Patentees, Victoria Works, Ureen- 
street, Lethual-green, London, N. E. 


‘DEAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 

TOLLET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as weil as 
being a most economical article. Price 18., ls, d., and 6s, 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, 4s. dd, 78., and 148. per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R HOVENUDEN’'S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W., and 57 and 68, Crown-strect, Finsbury, EU. N. B. 
Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the Lest 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rasty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful andi natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 90), Goswell-road, Sent free 
do any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. Cd., 5s. od., 
aud 10s, Gd. ach. Beware of Counterfeits, 


Hin DESTROYER for removing super- 
tluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This reat dis 
figurement»’ female beauty is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain ia effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, Js. Gd. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 30 (late 96), Gusewell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GLLLING- 
WATER'S QUININE POMADE pared with can- 

tharides restores te hair in all cases of sudden baidness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 38. Gd. and 5a Gd. each. May 
be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, and of the 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96 Goewell-road, Sent free 
ral way static a. Beware of tor felt“. 


1863. 
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Urown 870, cloth, Ss. 6d., 
THE POLITICS 


or 


CHRISTIANITY. 


BY 


EDWARD MIALI. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“None of our readers who are acquainted with his previous 
works will require to be told that the present volume is tem- 
perately and effectively written, and is well worthy of a careful 
perusal. "— Spectator, 

“A noble work, which deserves a place in the home of every 
‘en-pounder in the kingdom '’—Christian Spectator. 

A valuable contribution to political, and still more to 
religious literature. — Newcastle Daily Chrontele. 

“On this science the author has long been a recognised 
preceptor ; and the intelligence, calmn and fairness, with 
which topics relating to it are treated in this volume, furnish 
abundant evidence as to his competency to the office he has 
assumed.” — British Quarterly Review. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, R. C. 


oe ee 


OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 


New National Song, Transcribed for Piano, BRINLEY 
RicHarns ; Solo and Duet, each, 4s. * 


A very brilliant and effective morceau. . . . This delight- 
ful piece of music is such as might be performed by pianists of 
only moderate ability.“ —Swansen Herald, 


F. WEST.—CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
5 Transcribed for Piano, 8. 


G. WEST.—CONVENT STRAINS. Baga- 
. telle pour Piano. 88. 


8 F. WEST. — The SPANISH CHANT. 
0 For Piano. 8. 


— — — 
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EMS from the SACRED WORKS of the 

GREAT MASTERS, Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

Gro, F. Wir, in Twenty-four Books, 38. each, Also a Similar 

Series from their Seoular Works, in Twenty-four Books, 3s, 
each. Contents of each Series gratis and postage free. 


ARBLINGS at EVE. Romance for Piano. 
By Bainter Ricnargps. Solo and Duet, 38. each. 


A charming piece, redolent of the freshness and quiet of a 
lovely summer's evening.” —Lilustrated London News. 


USIC. — SCHOOL CATALOGUES, — All 
Instructors should possess ROBERT COCKS and Co.'s 
CATALOGUES, which, for Educational are allowed 
to be unma throughout Burope. A Pr 
(the Green Catalogue”) for Professors and Teachers, 
taining upwards of 2,000 Works, all available for school-reom 
use. All Catalogues gratis and post free. 


Address, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Lon- 


don; and of all Musicsellers. 
9 in the Is. DISCOUNT ALLOWED cna 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, R. C. 
PARCELS of 5“. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


ARTES DE VISITES PORTRAITS of 

NONCONFORMIST MINISTE Photographed and 

Published by Frederic Jones, 146, Oxford-street, Loudon, W., 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), Is. each, free for 13 st amps, 


Rev. William Landels. Rev. Charles Graham, 

Rev, William Roberta, B.A. Rev. W. M. Punshon. 

Rev, W. M. Statham. Rev. William Arthur, M.A, 
Rev. Dr. Angus. Rev. Francis Wills. 

Rev. Newman IIall. Rev. John Rattenbury. 
Rev. Thomas Jones, Rev 


. Thos. Alexander, M. X. 


Rev, Joshua Harrison, Rev. Charles rest 
Rev. Dr. Steaue. Rov. Dr. Waddy. 

Rev. Alfred Johnson. Rev. Thomas Jackson. 
Rev. Jabez Burns. Rev. Dr. Hannah. 


Album Portraits taken daily, 12 for 122. 


Pas DUBLIN TRACTS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICB. 


Two-page Tracts, 82 for Id. 100 for 3d. 1,000 for 2s. 8d. 
Four-page * * ” ld. 100 ” 6d. 1.000 „ 4%. Od. 
Kight-page _,, „ Id. 100 „ ls. 1.000 „ 9. Od. 
Twelve-page „ 4 „ Id. „ 2. 1,000 ,, 188. Od, 
16 to $2-page ” 8 ” ld, 100 5 2s. 6d. 

21 to 32-page , 2 „ ld, 100 „ 4 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10s, worth and upwards, 

Small quantities, per post, at the rate of 4d. extra for the 
postage of every Shilling’s worth, viz. :— 

100 Two-page Tracte, 4d. per post. 
100 Four- page „ d. „ 
100 Eight-page „ Ils 4d. „ 
ls, Specimen Packet, 18. 4d. „ 

The price of Leaflets bas also been reduced. The Penny 
Packets now contain 64 pages of printed matter. 

The Tracts, Books, Leaflets, and other publications of the 
Dublin Tract Repository, may be obtained, by order, of any 
Bookseller. Catalogues on application to the Publishers :— 

Dublin Tract Repository, 10, D'Vlier-street, Dublin, and 9, 
Paternoster row, London. 


MR. RICHARD EPPS’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
224 pages, S2mo, cloth, ls., or by post for 13 stamps, 


HE HOMC@OPATHIC FAMILY 
INSTRUCTOR. By Racuarp Errs, Surgeon, Author 
of ‘* Constipation,” ** Homm@opathy Explained,” ** Diphtheria.” 


The application of Homwopathy to the general diseases 
of Adults and Children. A chapter is devoted to each disease, 
contains its description and treatment throughout, prescribes 
the appropriate remedy, and specifies the dose. A case of 
medicines, 188. 

London: James Epps, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Pivcca- 
dilly; and 45, ‘Thr eedlo-strvct ; also Kent and Co. 


— — 
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Price 18., per post ls, 2d., or abridged copy, three stamps, 


ILES on ARTIFICIAL TEETH. The 


Newest, Best Seta, &. By Ep M 
Dentist, 16, 1 Beant we . * nay LL 


— Now ready, — price Sa., doth, 
FIRST 


THE of TIME: or, 


in armony with Science 

A of “Artin Nature,” “The 
Lite, G0, 40. 
London: Jackson, Walford. and Hodder, 27, Paternoster row. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price la., cloth, limp, 
THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. A 
SKETCH. By James Batpwin Brows, B.A. 

By the same Author, 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price da, cloth antique, red 


THE DIVINE MYSTERY of PEACE. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 7s. A., cloth, 
THE DIVINE LIFE in MAN: Fourteen 
Discourses, 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo, price 18. éd., cloth, 
THE DOCTRINE of the DIVINE FATHER- 
HOUD, in RELATION to the ATONEMENT. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- row. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 6a. 6d., cloth, New Edition, 


THE HEBREW GRAMMAR 
GESENIUS. Translated without Abridgement. By Pro- 
fessor T. J. Conant, With a Course of Exercises, and « 
Hebrew Chrestomathy, by the Translator. 


London ; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster row. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Now ready, price 2d. in neat wrapper, or 8d, limp cloth, 
NEW SUNDAY -SCHOOL HYMN- 
BOOK. Edited by Epwix Hopper, 

„„ A Liberal Allowance to Schools. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


nas. Wrttzama, 
of Animal 


Just ready, in 18mo, price Is., cloth limp, 


Four 
although the answers only are given, the 
be supplied, and may ly 


Restions easily 
be varied by an intaligent 
a 


London ; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row 


FIRST LESSONS on the EVIDENCES 


of CHRISTIANITY. By B. Bb. Woopwarp, . A., F. S. A., 
Librarian to the Queen. Price la, cloth limp. 


By the same Author, 


FIRST LESSONS on the ENGLISH 


REFORMATION. For Schools. Second Edition. Price Ja., 
cloth limp. 


Jwondon ; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Forty-sixth Edition, price 18. 6d., cloth, 


HYMNS for INFANT MINDS. 
By Aux and Jane TAYLon, 
By the same Authors, 
ORIGINAL HYMNS for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, New Edition. Price Ad., sewed. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Modder, 37, Paternoster row. 


Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 


ON HEALTH: What Preservos, what 
Destroys, and what Restores it. With Ten Engravings. In 
Ten Letters to a Nou Medical Friend, By Jonan 
Honn n, M.D. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL. 
NOW READY, 


Part I, with a Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Woodonta, 
and 48 pp. of Letter-press, price 6d, 


THE CHILD’S COMMENTATOR 
ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By the late Rev. Lyonam Coppin, M. A. 


A New Edition, Condensed. To be completed in about Twelve 
Monthly Parts, each embellished with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
two laige Engravings, and numerous Woodeuts, 


London : Jackson, Walford and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — — — — — — 


JACKSON, WALFORD and HODDER'S 
CHEAP REISSUE OF 
APPROVED JUVENILE WORKS. 


IN ORNAMENTAL GOLD COVERS, 
Price ls, Gd. each, 


THE YOUTH’S BIBLE CYCLOPAIDIA. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


— 


— — — — 


ANI : their tood and Instincts. 
Prot iljustrated with superior Engravings. 
Price One Shilling each. 


AGNES: a Franconia Story. By Jacon 
BBOTT, 
CAROLINE: a Franconia Story. By 


JACOB ABBOTT. 


STUYVESANT: a Fraaconia Story. By 


Jacos ABBOTT, 


HOARYHEAD and the VALLEYS 
BELOW, By Jacen Apnort, 


A HOME-BOOK for CHILDREN of 
ALL AGES, by the Kev. J. uace ico, B. A. 


Price Ninepence, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of tho 
YEAR. For Vhildren, Llustrated with many Wood En. 
gravings, By Lb. B. Woopwann, Red., B. A., F. B. A., Libra- 
rian to the Queen. Second Edition, 

SHORT SERMONS to CHILDREN 
by the Kev. A Fietcuen, D. D. Eighth Edition, 

THE IRISH SCHOLAR; or, Popery 
aud Protestant Christianity. A Narrative. By the Kev, 
T. W. Avetine, Fourth Edition, 

“THEY that SOW in TEARS shall 
REAP iu JOY.” A Story for the Young. ‘Iranslated trom 
the German of Franz HorrMann, 


RICH and POOR. Translated from the German 


of Franz Horruax. 
London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder,§27, Paternoster-row. 


Oct 21, 
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THE LONDON 
CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
No, 2, OCTOBER 21. 
CONTENTS. 


The Story of the Week. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-streot. 
Bold by every Bookseller and Newsvendor. 


RIOIII PUBLICATIONS, 


T. and T. CLARK, EDINBURGH ; 
HAMILTON and CO., Lon pow, 


CALVIN.—HIS LIFE, LABOURS, and pi ty te 3 
Fetuk Duron. author of the History of the Council of 
Trent. Ce. Demy 8vo. 88. 6d. 

CALVIN.—TUk INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. Translated by Hexay Bevernipor. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1 (1,300 pages) 

ty Whines thet EMBLEMS ; 5 Invisible Things underst ood 


3 ae that are made. untertan Scriver, Minister 
ee in 1671. Translated from the Twenty-eighth 
German Edition, by the Rev. Ronzar Mus Cheap 


Edition. One vol. crown 8vo. 65s. 
a ey to the 1e An Inquiry, 
and Doctrinal, in 


and 82 K of the Mosaic Writings B 2. D. Mas: 
A. Two vols. ps 
PHEOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTAMENT DICTION. 
Intended as an Introduction to the Critical Study of the Greek 
New Testament. By Dr. G. B. Wiovee. Translated from the 
6th German edition. 8vo. 12s. 

“The Grammar af the New Testament —It is not only 
superior to all others, but so superior as to be by common 
consent the one book of reference on the subject.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

HANDBOOK of CHURCH HISTORY, from the REFOR- 
MATION to the PRESENT TIME. From the German of 
Professor Kuatz. 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 

HANDBOOK of CHURCH HISTORY to the REFORMA- 
TIUN. lvol. 8vo.. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

THE INSTITUTES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
— — Translated by Henny Bevenipos, 2 vols. 

. Ade, 

HISTORICAL — | % Review of the Principal 
Dovtrinal Discussions in the Christian Church since the 
— 12 By he late Principal Cunniwomam. 2 

ls. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; London: Hamilton and Co. 


JOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The last issue for 1863 is now ready, viz. :— 


KURTZ on the SACRIFICIAL 
WORSHIP of the OLD TESTAMENT 


AND 
EBRARD on the GOSPEL HISTORY. 

In addition to the above, the Third Series comprises— Kurtz 
on the Old oy Dispensation, 3 vols.; Stier on Words of 
on Koolesiastos ; ; Tholack on St. 
Ebrard on John's 
Klein; ; Lange on Matthew and Mark, 3 vols., and on Luke, 

2 vols.; Dorner on the Person of Christ, 5 vols ; in all 20 
Volumes, price 5“. 5s. 

Szcections from First and Srconp Serres, of not fewer 
than Twenty Volumes (or a larger number at the same pro- 
portion), at the Subscription price of Five Guineas, will be 


The First and Second Series comprise —Hengstenberg on the 
— I vols.; Stier on the Words of Jesus, 8 vols ; Ole 
Com the New a eee ay, 0 vols. ; 
hristology 
arten’s Apostolic His- 
and Chronicles, 3 vols. ; 
vols.; Gieseler's Ecclesiae - 
; Muller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
ystem of Christian Doctrine, 1 vol. ; 
Havernick's Introduction to the Old Testament, | vol.; Un. 
man's Reformers before the Reformation, 2 vols. 
Edinbargh: T. and T. Clark; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 104 6d., 


HE GOSPEL HISTORY: A Compendium 
of Critical Investigations in support of the — 
Character of the Ag A t 


Professur of Nn the ‘hea of Erlangen. 


In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
ACRIFICIAL WORSHIP of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
By J. H. Koontz, D. D, Professor of Theology at Dorpat. 


In demy Svo, price 10s. 6d 


Translation. 
By James d. Murrny, LL.D, T.C.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 


In a few days, in demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d 


AN DBOOK 
From the Reformation to the Present Time. 
From the German of Professor « URTZ. 


By the same Author, price 7s, 6d 
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